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College Pension Planning in 
Light of Social Security 


By WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH 


OLLEGES HAVE BEEN far ahead of almost all other em- 
C ployers in arranging retirement and insurance programs 
for their professional staff members. Even before the 
turn of the twentieth century half a dozen American institutions 
had inaugurated retirement systems. Then came the free pen- 
sions of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in 1905. Although this system of noncontributory, noncon- 
tractual pensions proved to be unworkable for the long run, it 
gave a tremendous impetus to retirement planning in the colleges, 
and it introduced the concept of transferable pension rights which 
are incorporated in a considerable majority of college retirement 
plans. Not until last year did the general public suddenly realize 
that insecurity faces most people in their old age; by that same 
year, however, the colleges had gone a long way toward solving 
the problem for their faculty members. 

At the present time about four out of five colleges, universities, 
and state teachers colleges in the United States have some kind 
of retirement plan for their teachers and administrative officers. 
Colleges with plans employ over 90 percent of the total number 
of faculty members, although a somewhat smaller percentage of 
them are participating in the retirement systems at any one time. 

There are, however, some areas where the colleges’ retire- 
ment problems have not yet been solved. Most institutions have 
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no formal retirement arrangement for their nonacademic staff 
members. Many of the plans for faculty members provide 
benefits generally considered inadequate for the needs of retired 
educators. And some of the plans, found largely among state 
teachers colleges and state universities, do not provide trans- 
ferable pension rights and, hence, act to restrict mobility of aca- 
demic talent. 

Back in the early depression years the national character of 
the old-age problem was partially and haltingly recognized in 
the original Social Security Act. This act, first effective in 1937, 
excluded college and university staff members from coverage. 
During the ensuing years many college officers and groups be- 
came convinced of the advantages of coverage, and organiza- 
tions such as the American Council on Education were instru- 
mental in presenting the views of educators to Congress. The 
recently passed Social Security Amendments permit extension of 
the coverage to employees of all private, nonprofit educational 
institutions on a voluntary basis, and to those of some publicly 
supported institutions. This legislation should encourage wide- 
spread strengthening of college retirement systems. The fol- 
lowing material will outline pertinent features of the national 
program and how existing college retirement systems can be 
integrated with it. 


OLp-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
ELIGIBILITY 


Employees of nonprofit educational institutions can become 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance if: (1) the em- 
ployer decides to file a certificate requesting coverage, and (2) 
this certificate is accompanied by a list of signatures including 
those of at least two-thirds of the employees. If both of these 
requirements are met, coverage will be extended to all present 
employees who sign the original or supplemental lists; coverage 
is thereafter compulsory for all employees hired or rehired in 
the future. If the employer decides against coverage, or if less 
than two-thirds of the employees vote in favor, then none of the 
employees will be covered. 
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Employees of state and local governments, including those of 
publicly supported educational institutions, cannot be covered 
if they are in positions included under existing retirement sys- 
tems established by states or political subdivisions. If no such 
retirement coverage exists, then the employees may be brought 
under OASI through voluntary state-federal agreements. 

Where the institution does obtain coverage for its staff mem- 
bers, the law provides a ‘“‘new start” arrangement that is gen- 
erous for older persons coming under the plan for the first time. 
To be “fully insured” and eligible for all benefits, a person must 
have coverage for at least half the calendar quarters (three- 
month periods) elapsing after 1950 and before his age 65. 
There is a minimum requirement of six quarters and in no case 
are more than forty quarters of coverage required. Quarters of 
coverage any time after 1936 or after the person’s age 65 also 
count toward the requirements. Thus, all persons now aged 62 or 
over need have only six quarters of coverage acquired any time 
after 1936; those aged 61, eight quarters; and so forth up to 
forty quarters. Benefits will be figured on the new start method 
only if the minimum quarters of coverage are obtained after 
1950; otherwise, alternate methods of computation are used. 
~ There are a number of other eligibility requirements which 
must be met by the worker and members of his family in order 
to receive benefits. The ‘‘work test” is perhaps the most im- 
portant of these in connection with college retirement plans. 
Any person aged 65 to 75 who earns over $50.00 in any one 
month in covered employment will not be eligible for OASI 
retirement benefits for that month. Annuity and life insurance 
payments and other such income do not disqualify a person for 
OASI benefits at any age. The work test has to do only with 
work in covered employment. After age 74 there is no work 
test, and if an individual is otherwise eligible, benefits are pay- 
able without respect to the source or amount of earnings. 


BENEFITS 


All benefits are related to the worker’s “primary insurance 
dee ; . 
amount”’ which in turn is related to his ‘‘average monthly wage.” 
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The average monthly wage for a newly eligible college employee 
will be the total taxable wages after 1950 in covered employ- 
ment, up to $3,600.00 for each year, divided by the total num- 
ber of months elapsing between January 1, 1951, and his age 
65, or a later age if it increases the benefit, or at his death. The 
primary amount is equal to 50 percent of the first $100.00 of 
average monthly wage plus 15 percent of the next $200.00. The 
wife’s or dependent husband’s benefit is one-half of the primary 
amount, and the widow’s, dependent widower’s, or parent's, 
three-fourths. Each child under 18 receives the sum of (a) one- 
half the primary amount, and (b) one-fourth the primary amount 
divided by the number of children, as a survivor benefit. There 
is a lump-sum death benefit which is three times the primary 
amount. The minimum primary amount is $20.00 a month; the 
maximum family benefit, $150.00 or 80 percent of the average 
monthly wage, if lower (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
MonTHLY INCOME BENEFITS 
Average Retired Worker Widow and 
Monthly Wage (primary amount) Retired Couple Two Children 
PMID. science cease $50.00 $ 75.00 $ 80.00 
MR Se sinxercuhaie 57.50 86.30 115.00 
PIED s kia\oe <ntaa sieve 65.00 97.50 130.00 
‘oe 72.50 108.80 145.00 
300.00 and above... 80.00 120.00 150.00 
TAXES 


Taxes on participating employers and employees are to re- 
main at 1% percent each through 1953; they are scheduled to 
increase to 2 percent each in 1954; 214 percent each in 1960; 
3 percent each in 1965, and 3% percent each in 1970. For ex- 
ample, all persons earning $3,600.00 a year or more will pay 
$54.00 each year in taxes for the next three years, and their 
employer will match this amount. 


OBJECTIVES AS TO BENEFITS 


A glance at the benefit scale provided by OASI shows quickly 
that the national program cannot do the whole job of solving 
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the college staff members’ needs for retirement income. Some 
supplementation is needed to make retirement financially feasible 
for them. The OASI is designed to provide a floor, a first ap- 
proach, to benefits. We need to reach at least some tentative 
conclusion as to the total benefit that should be provided, and 
then suggest methods of arriving at it. 

The general retirement plan established by a college for its 
staff members is a great help to them, but it cannot give each 
participant a benefit which will necessarily meet all his needs. 
One man or woman may be married, another not; one may suffer 
severe illness during retirement, the next not; one may have 
substantial outside savings, another not. Furthermore, the 
amounts of the annuity in a particular case will vary according 
to the age at employment, the age at retirement, the type of 
annuity elected at retirement, and other factors. Most retire- 
ment plans have as an objective the establishment of benefits 
adequate to meet the normal, or the average, or the typical situ- 
ation. This assumes that the individual will accept responsibility 
for making his own additional annuity provision if his needs are 
greater than the average or his benefit smaller. 

After careful study, a Joint Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges, reporting on various phases of retirement policies, 
came to the conclusion that a faculty retirement plan should “be 
planned to provide under normal circumstances for a retirement 
life annuity of approximately 50 percent of average salary over 
the last ten years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a some- 
what higher percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger.” 

This half-salary goal has also been used by many colleges in 
setting up their present plans, and by a number of noncollege 
employers. Therefore we will use it as our general guide. 


REVISION OF EXxIsTING COLLEGE PLANS 
To CoorDINATE witu OASI 


The decision as to what kind of an adjustment to make in 
present retirement systems depends primarily upon what kind of 
plan is in effect and upon the objectives as to adequacy. We can 
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become involved in endless complexity unless we limit our ap- 
proach to typical or average situations. 

Almost 85 percent of college retirement systems are either 
publicly administered plans or ones using Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association contracts. Where a publicly administered 
plan is in effect, OASI coverage cannot be obtained, so we will 
concentrate on the TIAA plans as being illustrative of methods 
of coordination. 

The 600 TIAA plans, including not only those at colleges and 
universities, but also those at research and scientific foundations 
and independent schools, can be classified into two groups. In the 
first group, containing 70 percent of the plans, are systems for 
retirement annuity purchase with premiums totaling 10 percent 
of salary (5 percent by the employer and 5 percent by the indi- 
vidual). The remaining 30 percent of the plans are now based 
on contributions above 10 percent, usually 15 percent of salary. 

Next we will select a typical participant in the retirement plan 
to see how he fares. We will assume a person entering the plan 
at age 30 in 1951 and retiring at age 65, since the latter is the 
normal retirement age used in two out of three plans. We will 
assume that the individual qualifies for full OASI benefits. As 
for TIAA premium rates, minimum deferred rates will be pre- 
sumed to continue to retirement with no dividends included in 
the figures either before or after retirement. The basic salary 
scales shown in Table 2 are suggested: 


TABLE 2 
SALARY SCALES 


Salary Scale A 


(Three-fourths Salary Scale C 
Age of Scale B) Salary Scale B (Twice Scale B) 
Oe a asiiaesnec sues $2,250 $3,000 $ 6,000 
BIE) acorn lua geseiies 3,000 4,000 8,000 
° ae, EE ETO 3,750 5,000 10,000 
PO abit haa 4,500 6,000 12,000 


Scales A and B cover typical ranges; scale C is included to show 
the effect of the various benefit patterns on the higher-salaried 
person. 
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Table 3 shows the effect of combining the newly available 
OASI benefits with those provided by a TIAA plan based on 
premiums totaling 10 percent of salary. 


TABLE 3 
10 Percent TIAA Pian Pius OASI 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 
DD wnekistandeecs $1,353 $918 $2,271 50.5 
Me sda ec ee aeons 1,804 948 2,752 45.9 
Ge a tcawea dea es 3,608 960 4,568 38.1 


The combination of TIAA plans calling for contributions 
totaling 10 percent of salary and OASI benefits, offers a minimum 
approach to the objectives set out in the Joint Committee report. 
It meets the objective at the lower salary ranges, but falls below 
it as salary increases because of the maximum on the OASI 
benefits. It also falls below the objective for persons who enter 
the plan after their early thirties. 

However, the college with an existing 10 percent plan will go 
a long way toward solving its retirement problems if it adds 
OASI benefits to those provided by its present plan. This may be 
the action taken by many colleges; however, there are others 
which will increase their scale of annuity contributions so that 
they can obtain more adequate benefits at all salary levels. 

College budgetary problems are severe now, and some colleges 
may want to know what the benefit pattern would be if OASI 


taxes were deducted from a 10 percent TIAA plan. This is 
shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Sustracr OASI Tax From 10 Percent TIAA PLAN on First $3,600 oF SALARY 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 


Salary Seale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 
Bere ck Oa ae ans $ 693 $918 $1,611 35.8 
Mt eakcceeadtiwads 1,104 948 2,052 34.2 
tegrated acai 2,892 960 3,852 32.1 


Obviously, this pattern does not solve the problem. A major 
reason is that cognizance has been taken of the scheduled in- 
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creases in OASI tax to 6% percent total, which means that the 
annuity premiums would be only 3% percent total after 1970 on 
the first $3,600.00 of salary. 

In the case of institutions which have revised their contribu- 
tion rates upward in the past few years, adding the benefits pro- 
vided by a 15 percent TIAA plan to those of OASI would give 
the pattern shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
15 Percent TIAA Pian Prius OASI 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 


$2,030 $918 $2,948 65.5 
2,707 948 3,655 60.9 
5,413 960 6,373 53.1 


These figures show that this combined plan provides benefits 
well in excess of our half-salary goal for all persons in the lower 
and medium salary ranges, and it meets the objective at the higher 
salary ranges. It would constitute an outstanding plan. 

If the OASI taxes are subtracted from TIAA premiums, the 
cost of a 15 percent plan will remain at the 15 percent-of-salary 
level, and the benefits still almost meet the objective, as shown 


in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Susprracr OASI Tax From 15 Percent TIAA PLAN on First $3,600 oF SALARY 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 

Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 

$1,368 $918 $2,286 50.8 

948 2,958 49.3 

960 5,664 47.2 


Although this pattern does not quite reach the 50 percent-of- 
salary mark, it seems to be a reasonable method of revising the 
15 percent plans and probably will be followed by many colleges. 
The figures in the above table are based on TIAA premiums 
which amount to only 8% percent total on the first $3,600.00 of 
salary and 15 percent on the excess from the year 1970 until our 
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typical participant retires in 1986. However, the past history of 
OASI taxes has been that they have not increased on schedule. 
Any delay in the imposition of higher taxes as well as dividends 
and extra payments by TIAA will probably bring the combined 
benefit up to our objective. If the tax increases appear as sched- 
uled, a college will have plenty of time during the next ten or 
twenty years to revise its retirement plan if revision seems neces- 
sary. It should be noted, of course, that a person who does not 
enter the retirement plan until 1970 would have OASI taxes of 
6% percent throughout under the present schedule, leaving only 
the 814 percent remainder as annuity premiums. It is too far in 
the future to predict whether annuity rates then prevailing would 
provide adequate benefits from 8% percent of salary as pre- 
miums. 
LATER RETIREMENT AGES 


Under OASI when a person earns more than $50.00 in any 
one month in covered employment between the ages of 65 and 
75, he not only gets no OASI benefit for that month but continues 
to pay taxes. When he does retire, his OASI benefit will not then 
be larger because of his late retirement, unless some slight 
increase occurs because his average monthly wage for OASI 
increases toward the $3,600.00 level. 

Under his annuity contract, however, delayed retirement has 
a sizable effect upon benefits. Each year’s postponement of re- 
tirement after age 65 increases the benefit about 714 percent 
for a person commencing contributions at age 30, or some 11% 
percent for one entering at age 50 (see Table 7). 


TABLE 7 


10 Percent TIAA Pian Pius OASI 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 70 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 
| nee ner re $1,989 $918 $2,907 64.6 
Or teacuecsua ees 2,652 948 3,600 60.0 
De shicnieneas ees 5,304 960 6,264 Saca 


With retirement at age 70, the combined benefits provide a 
strong plan, with benefits exceeding 50 percent of final salary 
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even for the higher-salaried person exemplified by salary scale C, 
for whom the benefits have been below the objective in most of 
our examples. 

It might be assumed that we could subtract the OAST taxes 
from TIAA contributions on this plan and still have an adequate 
benefit as we did in the case of the 15 percent plan with retire. 
ment at age 65. However, the figures are shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


Sustract OASI Tax FroM 10 Percent TIAA PLan on First $3,600 oF SALARY 
Annual Benefits for Single Man: Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 70 


Salary Scale TIAA OASI Total Percent of 
(as in Table 2) Benefit Benefit Benefit Final Salary 


$1,013 $918 $1,931 42.9 
948 2,574 42.9 
960 5,220 43.5 


The trouble with this arrangement is that the OASI taxes will 
be paid for five extra years, from age 65 to 70, at a rate of 6% 
percent of salary, with no increase in OASI benefit, and the 


TIAA annual premiums during those five years amount to only 
3% percent of salary total. The resulting benefit falls short of 
the objectives. 


INCOME FOR ELDERLY COUPLE 


One of the places where the extension of OASI benefits is 
especially helpful is in connection with income for a man and 
wife during their retirement. Under OASI if the worker, man 
or woman, qualifies for the full benefit of $80.00 a month, then 
the wife or dependent husband can qualify for an additional 
$40.00, raising the total to $120.00. After the wife’s or de- 
pendent husband’s death, the benefit would revert to $80.00 for 
the primary beneficiary. A benefit of $60.00 would be paid if 
the wife or dependent husband outlives the primary beneficiary. 

Under an annuity contract the situation is somewhat the re- 
verse. The single man or woman can take a single life annuity 
providing the largest income possible for each premium dollar 
paid, but with payments ceasing at death. If a married man 
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wants a benefit to continue to his wife, he must choose a smaller 
benefit during his life. For instance, an annuity providing full 
benefit to a man as long as he lives and then continued in half to 
his wife after his death, would be about 80 percent as large as 
the single life annuity, assuming a man and wife about the same 
age. 

Thus, when a couple retires, the OASI income while both are 
alive is increased 50 percent, and the TIAA income is reduced 
about 20 percent, with income continuing in smaller amounts 
to survivors. The net result is that income for the couple is in- 
creased at the lower salary ranges, and at the higher salaries the 
decrease is not very large over the amount available to a single 


person. (See Table 9.) 


TABLE 9 


Torat BENEFITS TO MAN AND WIFE FROM OASI anno TIAA Last Survivor ANNUITY 
WITH HALF-BENEFIT TO WIFE 


Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 for Both 
(Percentages Are of Final Salary) 


15 Percent TIAA Plan 
Salary Scale 10 Percent TIAA Plan 15 Percent TIAA Plan Less OASI Tax on 
(as in Table 2) Plus OASI Plus OASI First $3,600 Salary 
Peer rrr 55.8 68.4 56.0 
i icniwaaas 48.9 61.5 51.7 
G aviemeekes 37.2 49.8 44.8 


Where the pattern of benefits is appropriate for the single man 
or woman, it also is appropriate for the elderly couple. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


The amended OASI law provides substantial benefits for sur- 
vivors of either a man or woman staff member. Table 1 gave 
illustrative amounts for a widow with two children. The for- 
mulas were also given for computing survivor benefits for a 
widow, dependent widower, additional children, or parent, and 
for computing the lump-sum death benefit. The situation regard- 
ing work in covered employment is the same for survivor benefits 
as for retirement benefits. Anyone normally receiving an OASI 
benefit will not be eligible during any month in which he or she 
earns more than $50.00 in covered employment. If a widow, for 
instance, is to remain with her children while they are young and 
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need her care, then she almost certainly will require additional 
funds over and above those provided by OASI. A partial ap- 
proach to these additional funds is available in the death benefit 
of the annuity. In some cases the husband will have enough life 
insurance or other funds to take care of his family. But there will 
always be some persons who, because they are uninsurable, be- 
cause they are not foresighted enough, or for some other reason, 
do not provide adequately for their family in event of their early 
death. The college will want to study various types of life insur- 
ance programs, whether wholesale, collective, or group insur- 
ance, in order to choose a new arrangement or revise an existing 
one to make it appropriate for coordination with OASI. 


INsTITUTIONS WHICH WILL Nor BE 
CovereD BY OASI 


There will be a number of colleges, universities, and other 
institutions of higher learning whose staff members will not come 
under the OASI program. For instance, the following will not 
be covered: (1) staff members of a nonprofit organization where 


the employer decides against coverage or where less than two- 
thirds of the employees join in the request for coverage; (2) staff 
members of publicly supported educational institutions who are 
in positions included under existing retirement systems estab- 
lished by states or political subdivisions, or whose employer does 
not obtain coverage through a federal-state agreement. 

Others not covered will be individuals who do not join in the 
request of a nonprofit organization, ministers, and members of 
religious orders, and, of course, students, interns, and student 
nurses. 

It is to be hoped that interpretations of the national law will 
permit state universities with TIAA plans or other types not 
specifically ‘established by a state or political subdivision thereof” 
to be included under the national program if they so desire. If 
this occurs, it will broaden to over six hundred institutions the 
number among which educators can transfer freely without for- 
feiting retirement benefits. 

In the event an institution cannot or does not wish to obtain 
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OASI coverage for its staff members, then it should establish a 
retirement plan that provides adequate benefits if it does not 
already have one. This step would seem to be appropriate not 
only from the standpoint of the expected advantages which accrue 
from a well-designed plan, but also because of the intense com- 
petition among colleges for above-average academic talent. 

There is one large group of college staff members for whom 
little can be done at the moment, namely those covered by state 
teacher retirement systems and public employee systems. These 
plans were designed primarily to meet the needs of public school 
teachers and other public employees, and even with the improve- 
ments of recent years most of them are inadequate in a number 
of respects when applied to college faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers. It is noteworthy that a poll conducted last 
spring by the American Council on Education among adminis- 
trators of publicly controlled institutions of higher education 
showed that more than 80 percent of the 400 institutions reply- 
ing were in favor of giving college and university teachers who 
are members of public plans the opportunity to decide whether 
they should come under the national plan. Yet the public retire- 
ment systems were used by other public groups as the argument 
for absolute exclusion from OASI coverage. 

Jv This lack of OASIT eligibility for educators covered by public 
retirement systems causes an unfortunate reduction in the mo- 
bility of academic talent. A person transferring to an institution 
which is not covered by OASI will gradually lose his eligibility 
unless he has been covered by the national program for at least 
ten years or half the quarters to his retirement. Furthermore, 
he runs the risk under the public retirement system of forfeiting 
all of the benefits supported by employer contributions if he leaves 


employment of the particular state or municipality before retire- 
ment. / 


CONCLUSION 


The material given in this paper has, it is hoped, provided a 
partial basis whereby administrators of educational institutions 
can work out the problems of coordinating their existing retire- 
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ment systems with OASI benefits. The assumption has been 
made, and we believe that the figures justify the assumption, that 
the extension of OASI benefits to colleges is generally a good 
thing. If methods of coordinating the national benefits with those 
of existing plans are carefully chosen in accordance with realistic 
objectives, then the security of college staff members throughout 
the country is almost certain to be enhanced. 

College faculties have always included many of the most dis. 
tinguished men in America. The importance of continuing to 
attract men of the highest caliber to college work cannot be 
overestimated. Although the financial rewards for this service 
compare unfavorably with those of many other callings, a secure 
income is usually assured throughout productive years. Colleges 
continue to be well ahead of most other employments in making 
available reasonable security after retirement as well as before. 
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Educational Progress in the Philippines 
By PEDRO T. ORATA 


said Dr. Kuo Yu-Shou, former special adviser to the di- 

rector-general of UNEsco on Asia and the Far East, in the 
first open forum discussion in Manila under the auspices of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Education, “a committee of 
Congress goes to the people directly to ask them what they think 
is wrong about their educational system, how they would have it 
improved, and whether they would be willing to pay higher taxes 
to put into effect the needed reforms. This process is democracy 
in action comparable to the procedures used in ancient Greece 
and a most fitting illustration of how democracy should work. 
That this Committee starts its work soon after the first anni- 
versary of the independence of this, the youngest of all republics, 
augurs well for its future success.” 

These words served to encourage the Committee, particularly 
the joint heads, Senator Geronima T. Pecson, heading the Senate 
group of three members, and the Honorable Juan V. Borra, 
chairman of the House of Representatives group of seven mem- 
bers. The goal of the Committee, as embodied in a resolution 
passed by the 1948 Congress, was: ““To study the present edu- 
cational system of the Philippines, consider the advisability and 
practicability of amending and reforming the same, formulate a 
program of education, and recommend to the Congress such 
measures as it may deem advisable, appropriate, and necessary 
to carry out the reforms and other modifications to be intro- 
duced in the educational system.” 

To accomplish its task, the Committee appointed a technical 
staff consisting of nine consultants and twenty technical assist- 
ants, all selected from among the younger leading educators of 
the Philippines, who were assigned, by detail on a part-time 
basis, to the Joint Congressional Committee from different 
executive offices of the government, namely: Bureau of Public 
Schools, Bureau of Private Schools, Philippine Normal School, 
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Philippine School of Commerce, and the University of the Philip- 
pines. The Philippine Public School Teachers Association was 
represented by its executive secretary, who acted as consultant in 
vocational education. 


How THE JoINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE WORKED 


The Committee started working on July 15, 1948, and com- 
pleted its survey in December of the same year. The procedure 
followed was simple. First, the board of consultants mapped 
out a comprehensive plan of inquiry into the major problems of 
Philippine education in the various areas, and raised the basic 
issues that confronted the educational profession at that time. 
Second, the board appointed committees to make studies of the 
existing system in all its branches by visiting schools, analyzing 
educational literature, conducting interviews, and issuing ques- 
tionnaires to well-known Philippine educators. Third, the board 
organized open forums for adults and young people in every 
nook and corner of the Philippines—in towns and cities and in 
villages and rural districts. Fourth, the board held meetings 
several times in order to study and evaluate reports from con- 
sultants and technical assistants. Fifth, the board prepared its 
report and submitted it to the Committee for study and decision 
as to which of the recommendations should be accepted. Sixth, 
the board and its technical staff prepared bills to implement the 
accepted recommendations. And, finally, the bills were to be 
presented to the Congress by the Committee. 

At this writing (early 1950) a number of bills have been 
presented and have become laws of the land, among which 
are: an act raising the salaries of teachers and school officials 
by 100 percent (a new schedule of teachers’ salaries raises the 
minimum entrance salary of qualified teachers from P45 to P100 
a month) ; an act converting the Philippine Normal School, a 
two-year teacher-training institution, into a four-year college, 
with courses leading to the bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
education; an act providing for the establishment of municipal 
libraries all over the Philippines; an act providing for the re- 
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establishment of the arts and crafts section of the Bureau of 
Public Schools; and other measures. 


THE OPEN ForuMs 


The highlight of the Joint Congressional Committee’s work 
was the conduct of open forums in every province and school 
district and in hundreds of little villages and towns. The people 
from all walks of life attended these forums, staying two, three, 
and as long as six hours to listen to and participate in the dis- 
cussion of every conceivable problem in education from objec- 
tives to textbooks and curriculum development, vocational edu- 
cation, adult education, higher education, education of women, 
education for marriage and parenthood, educational standards 
in the private schools, school administration and finance, and all 
the rest. One very impressive fact was that the parents turned 
out en masse, outnumbering the teachers by a 10 to 1 ratio, and, 
in some places, by 20 or 30 to 1. More than one thousand open 
forums were held, with a total attendance of close to half a 
million. Government officials were the targets of criticism in 
nearly every forum, from the President of the Philippines down. 
The newspapers editorialized the forums, wrote extended arti- 
cles about them, and condemned certain practices of politicians 
in interfering in school affairs. There was no instance on record 
when government officials, who attended all the forums, objected 
to or curtailed the proceedings in any way. They all took the 
criticism good-naturedly, and in the spirit of freedom and 
democracy. At the end the President signed the new schedule 
of teachers’ salaries and announced that “there will be no more 
school crises.” He has kept his word, even when Congress 
threatened in 1949 to cut the school appropriation by P40,000,- 
000, which would mean the closing of thousands of classes and 
the turning-away of one and one-half million children. 


OBJECTIVES OF PHILIPPINE EDUCATION 


The first open forums were on “fundamental objectives of the 
Philippine educational system.” In 1947 the then National 
Council of Education, an advisory body to the President of the 
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Philippines, formulated ten objectives for the schools. Subse. 
quently these objectives were discussed at the Division Super- 
intendents Convention in Baguio City in 1947. To the original 
list one objective was added, making a total of eleven. After 
nation-wide discussion in open forums held in every province, the 
following resolution was formulated and later submitted to the 
Congress: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring: That 
it shall be the function of the schools and other educative agencies to teach 
the Filipino people, in pursuance of the. following objectives: 

1. To live a moral life guided by faith in God and love for fellowmen. 

2. To love and serve the Republic of the Philippines as citizens ; willingly 
performing duties, intelligently exercising rights, and faithfully practicing 
the ideals of democracy. 

3. To be able to read and listen understandingly, talk and write intel- 
ligently, and think and act in solving the problems of daily life. 

4. To be efficient in earning an honest living and contribute through 
productive labor and wise use and conservation of the nation’s resources 
to the economic well-being of the Philippines. 

5. To maintain family unity, live a happy home life, and discharge 
efficiently responsibilities for worthy home-membership. 

6. To carry on healthful living in a wholesome environment so as to 
become physically strong and mentally fit. 

7. To spend leisure wisely in order to attain self-realization and contri- 
bute to the welfare of the community. 

8. To appreciate the arts and letters and to attain self-fulfillment by 
enriching them with their own contributions; to apply science and add to 
the universal fund of knowledge so that life may be made richer and fuller. 

9. To carry on the Filipino way of life, retaining the priceless heritage 
in our basic Malayan culture, especially the ethical virtues, while using to 
advantage the valuable experiences of the human race. 

10. To understand other countries, develop good will toward their peo- 
ples, and promote the cause of world peace and the ideal of world brother- 


hood. 
OTHER FIELDS COVERED 


The open forums also discussed problems of elementary edu- 
cation and school finances; secondary and vocational education; 
higher education and private education; teacher education and 
school administration; and adult education. 


| 
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Following is a sample of the problems taken up on secondary 
and vocational education: 


1. What do you consider to be the main function of the high school ? 
a) To give the students a purely academic curriculum in order to pre- 
pare them to enter college? 
b) To give them a general education, consisting of both academic and 
vocational courses, to prepare them for life? Or 
c) To give them intensive training in the vocational fields to prepare 
them for specialized technical jobs? 

2. Regardless of its function, don’t you think the high school should pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for the students to acquire enough work ex- 
perience to enable them to make a living should they find themselves unable 
to continue their education in the college or university? 

3. How effective do you think the general curriculum of the public 
high school is in preparing the young people for life? Is it better, or is it 
less, suited for this purpose than the academic curriculum of the private 
school ? What should be done to improve both ? 

4, Are you in favor of a school tax to be used exclusively for the support 
and maintenance of public secondary schools to supplement student fees? 
Would you favor some form of government aid to private. secondary 
schocls ? 

5. Some people believe that work with the hands is degrading and not 
fit for the educated man. Do you share this view? Would you have your 
sons and daughters learn to work in school, or would you prefer that they 
study for office work or the professions? 


THE PEOPLE’s VERDICT 


A record was kept of the attendance at the open forums, and 
after a problem was thoroughly discussed a vote was taken. 
Among the questions decided were: 

1. Should the two-session system or full-day session be restored 
in the primary grades? There was practically no negative vote 
on this issue. It was the unanimous feeling that one half-day of 
schooling was entirely insufficient; besides, the children were 
subject to undesirable influences during the other half-day when 
they were not in school. 

2. Should the seventh grade be restored? The vote was over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. 

3. On the issue of academic versus vocational curriculum in 
the high school, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of more 
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vocational courses not only in public, but also in private, second- 
ary schools. 

4. Asked whether the high school should prepare the students 
primarily for college or for life, most of the forum participants 
voted that it should prepare for both. 

5. Should the pupils be taught to work and be given oppor- 
tunities for work experience in school? The vote was a resound- 
ing ‘“‘yes” on this. Asked if they considered work with the hands 
degrading to students, they answered with a unanimous “no.” 

6. When presented with figures showing that the funds were 
inadequate to pay for the improvements that they wanted, and 
asked if they were willing to pay higher taxes to make the im- 
provements possible, their verdict was overwhelmingly this: 
“Yes, provided that the tax be levied for school purposes only 
and spent exclusively for the schools.” 

Subsequently a bill was introduced in Congress to provide for 
additional taxes for schools. While it is hard to tell what will 
finally happen to this bill, this much is clear: the Congress is 
more disposed than ever before to find additional revenue for 
the schools, and the chances are that it will. It may take two ses- 
sions or more to pass the measure finally, but I believe it will 
go through. 


THE Unesco EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


Fortunately, an expert in school finance and another on funda- 
mental and adult education will soon be sent by UNEsco to the 
Philippines to follow up the recommendations of the UNeEsco 
Consultative Educational Mission that went to the Philippines 
early in February 1949, soon after the Congressional Commit- 
tee finished its work. The mission consisted of Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, University of Chicago, chairman, Dean A. C. Lewis, 
Canada, Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University, and Dr. V. 
Camacho, Costa Rica. The fields covered by the mission were: 
elementary, secondary and adult education, teacher education, 
organization and administration, and educational finance. In 
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the main, the recommendations of the mission * were similar to 
those of the Congressional Committee.* Coming as it did at the 
close of the Congressional inquiry, there was no doubt that the 
work of the UNEsco mission was considerably simplified and 
assisted by the report of the Congressional Committee which 
was furnished the mission. 


FUNCTIONAL LITERACY STUDY 


The technical staff of the Joint Congressional Committee 
utilized various sources of data upon which to base its report 
and recommendations. Source materials included: 


1. The results of studies about Philippine education, both 
before and after World War IIl—scientific studies, critical dis- 
cussions, and others. 

2. Annual reports, census reports, and similar materials issued 
by government and private agencies, which contain data and 
information related to education. 

3. Original studies and investigations—returns from ques- 
tionnaires, observations, case studies, interviews, experiments, 
and similar procedures. 

Among the studies the one on functional literacy was the most 
significant. The study will be published by UNEsco in its series 
of “Occasional Papers in Fundamental Education.” * The study 
covered most of the provinces of the Philippines. By giving care- 
fully worked-out problems to adults who had left school ten 
years before and to school children in the different grades of the 
elementary level, the study sought to find out the grade attain- 
ment which may be considered minimum for permanent, func- 
tional literacy. Literacy was defined to mean the ability to read 
understandingly the different parts of a newspaper—news items, 
editorials, advertisements, the society sections, and similar fea- 
tures; the ability to write a simple personal letter, business letter, 


*F. W. Reeves, and Others, Report of the [Unesco] Mission to the Philippines 
(Paris: Unesco House, 1950), 75 pp. 

*[Philippine] Joint Congressional Committee on Education, Improving the 
Philippine Educational System (Manila: Congress of the Philippines, 1950), 555 pp. 

* Gerardo Flores, “A Study on Functional Literacy for Citizenship in the Philip- 


pines” (a brief summary of the study), Fundamental Education: A Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, II (July 1950), 24-28. 
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letter of invitation, and announcements; and the ability to use the 
fundamentals of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
in solving simple everyday problems of life that involve quantita- 
tive relations. It was concluded that the completion of grade 
six or seven is necessary if the individual is to remain literate 
after ten years and be able to use his literacy in the manner indi- 
cated above. This conclusion should strengthen the Congres- 
sional Committee’s recommendation for doing away with the 
double-single session system, for restoring grade seven in the 
intermediate classes, and for raising the scope of compulsory 
attendance from grade four to grade six or seven. 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT IN EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Today, partly as a result of the work of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Education, the stimulation provided by the 
Unesco Consultative Educational Mission to the Philippines in 
1949, the services rendered by the group of American educators 
under the Fulbright Act, the presence in the Congress of veter- 
ans in the teaching profession, and the high leadership qualities 
of those charged with the administration of the school system, 
there is in the Philippines a well-planned and coordinated system 
of education, which is functioning in a most effective manner. 

School enrollment has recently passed the four million mark, 
and is, in fact, approaching the saturation point. One out of 
every five persons is in school—a figure that is exceeded only by 
the 1949 record of the United States, which is one out of every 
four and one-half persons. Corresponding ratios in a number 
of countries are as follows: France, 1:7; United Kingdom, 1:8; 
Brazil, 1:12; Syria, 1:20; Lebanon, 1:10; India, 1:38. 

In the half-century that has elapsed since the close of the 
Spanish regime and the beginning of American occupation, the 
total of public schools has increased from 2,150 to about 18,000, 
and the total enrollment from the neighborhood of 200,000 to 
more than 4,500,000. 

There is no country on record, including the United States, 
that devotes as high a percentage of its total revenue to educa- 
tion as does the Philippines, namely, 35 to 40 percent. The volun- 
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tary contributions of parents for the maintenance of schools, in 
the form of money, labor, and material, amount to about 10 
percent of the total expenses. A further fact which shows that 
the poor parents go the limit in making sacrifices for the educa- 
tion of their children is that there are thousands of private 
schools, with a total enrollment exceeding half a million—and 
they are making money on their investment! 

However, these achievements are all in terms of numbers. 
Education is a matter of quality primarily, and in this realm 
there is much that remains to be done. Twenty-five years ago 
the Monroe Survey Commission called us a nation of second- 
graders because the great majority of those enrolled in schools 
were in grades one and two. There has been much gain in this 
respect since 1925, and I am inclined to believe that the leaving 
period has been raised to grade four. But even that is too low 
for a democracy which depends for its success upon the com- 
bined judgment of all the people. A further serious handicap is 
that since 1941 primary pupils went to school only half a day, 
and the elementary course was reduced to six years. Before 
World War II one out of every two teachers was without pro- 
fessional training; at this time the ratio is about one in three. 
Only one out of four pupils is adequately provided with text- 
books, and not all the teachers are furnished with courses of 
study. Then, there is the oft-repeated charge that many of the 
private schools are diploma-mill enterprises which exist pri- 
marily for the profit of their owners and only incidentally as edu- 
cational institutions. 

Even though grade four is the leaving year for masses of 
Philippine school children, in percentage of young people of 
secondary-school age in school the Philippines fares comparatively 
well. In the number of students enrolled in universities per 
10,000 population, a few scattered figures are as follows: Philip- 
pines, 38; Denmark, 38; France, 35; Switzerland, 35; Nether- 
lands, 16; Brazil, 5; Colombia, 7; China, 3; India, 5; Iran, 3; 
Canada, 74; United States, 167.' 


*P. T. Orata, De Reorganisatio van het Hoger Onderwids (The University Out- 
side the Netherlands). Rapport van de Conferentie onder Auspicion van Interna- 
tional Student Service, Gehouden, Woudschoten, op 18, 19 en November 1949, p. 7. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROJECTS AND TRENDS 


The most widely accepted trend in the Philippines today is 
toward education for the improvement of home and community 
life, especially in villages and rural areas. Under the leadership 
of the Secretary and Under-Secretary of Education and the 
Director of Public Schools, and starting in a few provinces, par- 
ticularly in Iloilo, Bohol, Bulacan, Pampanga, Bataan, and 
Cagayan, this movement has gained momentum until this year, 
when the Bureau of Public Schools has decided to generalize it 
for the nation. 

The most significant projects in different provinces and in a 
number of private schools are briefly described below. 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1. Education for the improvement of home and community 
life-—In Santa Barbara and Oton, Iloilo Province, the super- 
intendent of schools has developed a project which aims to im- 


prove the conditions of living of the people in their homes and 
community. The teachers use part of their time to visit the 
homes and to lead the people in making the needed improvement 
so as to provide sanitary toilet facilities, afford privacy and com- 
fort to all members of the family, raise vegetable and flower 
gardens and fruit trees, build pens and coops for pigs and 
chickens to prevent them from roaming the streets, engage in 
home industries, and participate in community activities. I visited 
a number of homes and observed a few classes in the short time 
I was there. I found the homes and community much cleaner 
and better organized than the average home and community of 
the Philippines. The people were happy and eager to make fur- 
ther progress. The lessons in the schools in every grade and 
subject were functionally related to the conditions and problems 
of living. The teachers were doing everything possible to bridge 
the gap that usually exists between school life and home and 
community life. All this work is being done without extra cost 
to the government. 

In Bohol Province the superintendent of schools attempted 
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with considerable success to integrate the work of the school 
with the problems of the homes and communities. Projects— 
fish ponds, home industries, home gardens, farming, poultry— 
were organized as joint enterprises of the school children and 
their parents. In one year the province made rapid advances 
toward economic recovery, all due to this master stroke of a 
courageous leader. 

In Cagayan, Pampanga, Bulacan, and Bataan Provinces a 
similar project is being carried on on a province-wide basis in- 
stead of by towns or municipalities as is the case in Iloilo. The 
school officials work with the representatives of the other depart- 
ments of the government—health and welfare, agriculture, animal 
husbandry, industries, peace and order, and all the rest—using 
situations outside the classrooms as object lessons for study and 
corresponding action. 

2. Education for economic productivity—All the public high 
schools include vocational orientation and guidance and training. 
Notably in the Cebu high school, the aim now is to give the 
young people job competence to enable them to earn their living, 
instead of merely preparing them to be clerks in government 
ofices. Courses in horticulture, carpentry, blacksmithing, bas- 
ketry, sewing, cooking, weaving, not to mention many others, 
are included in the curriculum. A law has been passed to revive 
the handicraft programs in the elementary grades, which were 
abolished many years ago. The pupils will be taught various 
kinds of home industries by means of which they will earn a 
part of their expenses in school and from which later, as parents, 
they will derive additional income to support their families. Be- 
ginning with the school year of 1950 a training center will be 
established in the Philippine School of Arts and Trades in 
Manila to prepare teachers and skilled workers in house and 
furniture construction, in machine work, and in other types of 
mechanical skills. In Bukidnon a similar center will train teachers 
of and skilled workers in various branches of agriculture. 

3. The vernacular as the medium of instruction in the early 
grades.—Again in Iloilo and in Cebu Provinces, there is a study 
that has been going on for several years to find out whether it 
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is desirable to use the vernacular as the medium of instruction in 
the first two or three grades in place of English. The results 
of the study seem positive. The UNEsco Consultative Educa- 
tional Mission recommended that the study be continued and 
enlarged in scope. 


IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


There are a number of significant projects, such as: develop- 
ing a community college for career women, by the Philippine 
Women’s University; curriculum development in the elementary 
grades, by the Philippine Women’s University; rural reconstruc- 
tion program, by Silliman University; education for productive 
work, by the Philippine Union College; and study of food 
values and deficiencies of Filipino diets, by Centro Escolar Uni- 
versity and Philippine Women’s University. The following brief 
descriptions show the scope and significance of a number of these 
projects: 


1. Extension service to career women through the community 


college.—The Philippine Women’s University opened the Com- 
munity College on July 18, 1949, to afford “homemakers, 
teachers, and other career women a well-rounded education and 
experience in keeping with the needs of the times that will make 
these women better prepared and fit to discharge their respon- 
sibilities as useful citizens.’’ Classes are held from 4:45 to 8:45 
each evening from Monday to Friday. Saturday classes are also 
held for out-of-town women. Enrollment is increasing steadily; 
1949 enrollment was 226. The enrollees are classified as fol- 
lows: professional students, 58.5 percent; homemakers, 13.5 
percent; office employees, 20 percent; teachers, 8 percent. The 
following are the subjects offered: Introduction to Community 
Organization, Rural Sociology, International Relations, Labor 
Problems, Economic Development of the Philippines, Child 
Guidance, Behavior Problems, Nutrition, Home Management 
and Family Relations, Personal and Community Hygiene, Home 
Nursing and Child Care, Group Work and Leadership, Con- 
sumers’ Education, Social Insurance. 

2. Curriculum development.—There has been in the Philip- 
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pine Women’s University since prewar days a movement to 
liberalize education in the elementary grades beginning with the 
kindergarten and up to the sixth grade, by relating skills and 
knowledge to lifelike situations in the classroom and by taking 
the different classes outside to see and study life situations. This 
project has now reached a stage where positive results are shown 
in terms of the quality of pupil thinking and participation in 
worth-while activities, without showing any deterioration in the 
traditional school subject matter. The teacher in charge of the 
project said: “As the year progressed, not only did the children 
become more alert and confident in expression, but they also 
became physically very much more active and demanded more 
playground space, more tools for work, and more books and 
source materials. A pronounced change has been observed in 
the ability of the children to communicate with others, to express 
ideas, and to reason and think critically. With the change from 
rote to conceptual learning has come big strides in language— 
oral and written.” The university is now engaged in developing 
units of activities which should prove useful for the guidance of 
teachers in other schools. 

3. Pilot project in rural education.—Silliman University has 
established a community school in a mountain village in Oriental 
Negros, the purpose of which is to serve as a center of learning 
by children and adults. The plan includes a half-day for the 
traditional skills of reading, language, arithmetic, civics, geog- 
raphy, etc., and the other half for participation in community 
activities. The school children and their parents work together 
in these activities to increase the food supply of the village, 
improve sanitation, provide recreational centers, and learn to 
read and write and to solve problems involving quantitative 
relations. Following is the program of the school: 

I. Education 
a) Classes in the tool subjects 
6) Literacy classes 
Il. Health 


a) First-aid dispensary and hospitalization for needy cases 
6) Health instruction 
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. Homemaking 

a) Foods 

6) Sewing 

c) Home improvement 
. Economics 

a) Agriculture 

6) Home industries 

c) Cooperative organizations 
. Character building 

a) Citizenship 

6) Recreation 

c) Religion 


A UNITED TEACHERS ORGANIZATION 

As a result of the leadership of Mr. Marcelino Bautista, 
executive secretary of the Philippine Public School Teachers 
Association and a former superintendent of schools, the public 
school teachers are now united. The association has started to 
organize departments similar to those of the National Education 
Association of the United States, the first of which is the Philip- 
pine Association of School Superintendents, composed of divi- 


sion superintendents and former division superintendents of 
schools. The association issues a monthly publication, Philippine 
Educator, and a yearbook on “Education for Better Living in 
Rural Areas” has been prepared. It contemplates constructing 
a building of its own in the very near future. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THE PRESS 

The most promising aspect of the Philippine situation, insofar 
as democracy is concerned, is the fact that there is in the country 
today more freedom of the press, speech, and assembly than in 
most places in the world. The President, his cabinet, and the 
members of Congress are subject to criticism in the press every 
day. While the government machinery is not perfect by any 
means, there are today in the country able leaders in the various 
fields of governmental, industrial, social, and educational service, 
who, with the help of outside experts—colleagues from other 
countries—should be able to make the Philippines not only a 
“show window of democracy,” but also an active vanguard of 
democracy in the Far East. 





A University Experiments 
in Research Translation 
By JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


of service. To reflect some of the deeper lessons of its 

theme, the story must be told against the backdrop of the 
world-wide problem with which it deals: How can the results 
of modern science be effectively translated from the mind of the 
research scholar into ideas and behavior for the layman that 
will create new levels of human welfare? 

The more advanced industrial cultures of the Western world 
have found the roots of their economic and social systems almost 
shattered when confronted with demands of post-World War II 
existence. The ancient cultures of Asia and Africa find their 
social structures and economy rapidly changing with the impact 
of new technology and the clash between conflicting governmental 
and economic ideologies. 

Along with the mass insecurity bred by these great internal 
changes in the cultures of West and East, there have come the 
added uncertainties arising from the prospect of broad-scale 
military conflict on a world-wide basis. Much of the world’s 
peril today arises because means and leadership for helping cul- 
tures attain new and rewarding internal security and organization 
were not on the horizon at the end of World War II. To many 
hundred millions of people the essentials of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, personal security, and freedom are still empty political 
promises. 

The cessation of hostilities in 1945 merely helped, for the time 
being, to define the international power structure within which 
the internal securities of our multicultural globe might be sought. 

The Marshall Plan has become the most successful symbol 
of American economic aid. Yet with its success it must still 
stand second to the great potential of President Truman’s Point 
Four Program. The vision of American technical and scientific 
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competence being channeled to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world through a positive crusade is dramatic enough to capture 
the imagination of the free world. 

Against this picture of national insecurities and the threats of 
further warfare, we can comprehend at least one certainty. A 
major hope for building a peaceful, free world lies in finding 
means for translating scientific and technical competence into 
more rewarding patterns of life within the various cultures. The 
practical implementation of this translation will require a new 
kind of specialist in public administration and public service. He 
must be able to bring about a new union between scientists and 
laymen, not just in one cultural context but within the complexi- 
ties of a multicultural environment. 

Yet inside this broad definition of the competence needed for 
such a task, there are many unspectacular technical considera- 
tions. Even within the culture of continental United States, 
methods for creating this union of scientists and laymen must be 
much more fully defined before we achieve the maximum de- 
velopment of natural, human, and social resources. We shall 


look at one experience concerned with the problem domestically, 
and then attempt to interpret it for its significance to the task 
of producing the competence needed to shoulder international 
responsibilities. 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


It is a long path from the verification of scientific truth to its 
eventual assimilation into the cultural patterns of a nation. Most 
research is the product of painstaking effort by highly special- 
ized personnel. It flows from the minds of these experts into 
written documents or spoken language fashioned to deliver the 
findings concisely and primarily to other specialists. The complex 
language of communication among scientists is also accompanied 
by a resulting lack of effective contact among scientists in differ- 
ent disciplines. 

In a very real sense scientists have subcultures of their own. 
They possess highly specialized interests. Their routine of life 
frequently keeps them in a world of laboratories, books, and 
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technical problems. Their profession requires that scientists strive 
for complete objectivity. Studied detachment becomes a means 
for preventing the coloring of scientific judgments by social 
values which continually threaten to creep through the insula- 
tions of the scientific method. When this subculture of the scien- 
tific man becomes too effectively isolated from the layman’s 
world, society faces a dilemma in how to re-integrate the scientific 
culture with the pressing problems of the broader social system. 

The layman’s contact with the fruits of scientific endeavor is 
primarily through technological developments based on pure 
science or through agencies or communication media which, 
second hand, convey information to the masses. He rarely has 
direct contact with scientists. 

From the physical and biological sciences, some types of re- 
search find their way to the public through the medium of new 
gadgets, medicines, machines, and other products which find a 
ready market in the commercial world. Frequently, the time gap 
between completion of such research and its public appearance is 
comparatively shorter than that of research requiring important 
changes in human behavior before its impact can be felt on 
individual or group life. For the most part, social sciences find 
themselves dealing with problems falling in this latter category 
of research activity. 

Thus it is that technological advances, providing society more 
effective goods and services, may rapidly become assimilated 
into a culture. Their impact upon social patterns may completely 
destroy long-held customs, may even work great hardships on 
large parts of a population. At the same time new advances 
may be made in the social sciences, sometimes clearly indicating 
needed modifications in social patterns to alleviate certain mal- 
adjustments in group or individual behavior or health. The 
application of such findings to social advancement can only go 
the slow tortuous path of public education, acceptance, and, ulti- 
mately, become part of individual and group behavior. 

Our formal educational agencies provide a means of bridging 
this gap between research and the people. Yet, here again we 
find a problem arising from specialization. Many teachers and 
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administrators in the public schools and in institutions of higher 
learning do little research themselves. They must depend upon 
textbooks, journal articles, and other means of keeping up to 
date. Textbooks are rapidly outdated. Scientific journals, when 
available to the average teacher, are difficult to translate for 
instructional purposes. Unless teachers have more firsthand con- 
tact with research specialists, or with the process of research 
itself, they can quickly become conveyors of outdated informa- 
tion and points of view. 

Beyond the classrooms of the elementary and secondary school 
and the college campus, the problem of research translation is 
vastly more complicated. In each state there is a variety of 
public agencies charged with responsibility for segments of pub- 
lic welfare services. They must reach masses of people in rural 
and urban community situations, 90 percent of whom have never 
been to college. They must try to influence the behavior of peo- 
ple with differences in educational level, occupational status, 
racial characteristics, incomes, religion, nationalities, and many 
other important factors. These groups of public, state, and 
federal agencies provide the contact of American citizens with 
public programs to improve agriculture, health, industrial de- 
velopment, resources conservation, social security, and community 
development, to mention only a few areas of activity. Such pub- 
lic agencies use every means at their disposal to make effective 
contact with their various mass publics. Radio, newspaper, tele- 
vision, pamphlets, books, movies, comic strips, posters, lectures, 
group conferences—all are among the methods and instruments 
of communication employed. 

In 1944 the southern United States provided an excellent 
laboratory to determine how effectively research on the region's 
potentials was reaching the people. A vast fund of research 
information had been accumulated over a period of years. A 
study was made of the ways in which it was being channeled to 
the people of a thirteen-state area.’ Some of the major conclusions 


1 This region included: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky. 
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reached on this matter by a special committee of the American 
Council on Education were: (1) that research dealing with the 
resources and problems of the southern United States was not 
flowing as effectively as it might into the educational process; 
(2) that there existed no systematic method for insuring that 
the public schools and higher institutions would receive and use 
current scientific information related to the problems and re- 
sources of their communities, states, and region; (3) that there 
was little systematic cooperative effort between schools and non- 
school agencies carrying on educational programs with adults 
in the same area; (4) that many non-school agencies using edu- 
cational methods and materials to reach adult audiences on such 
matters as health, agriculture, and public welfare were not using 
scientific techniques available for tailoring their programs to 
meet the interests, educational level, language understanding, 
attitude structure, community status, social and individual com- 
petence of their desired audiences.’ 

The above facts emerged in a part of the United States which 
possesses great potentialities for social and economic progress. 
The situation can be explained in part by the fact that many 
public schools and non-land-grant colleges have traditionally 
stood somewhat apart from dealing directly with the problems 
and opportunities of their immediate environment. But much 
more important is the paucity of evidence that schools, colleges, 
and non-school agencies have developed any conception of the 
unity of the problems with which they are all dealing. In the 
absence of this perception of unity, it is not surprising that there 
was little evidence of administrative means or professional be- 
havior designed to achieve development of the region. 

The fundamental unified relationships among the various 
aspects of the natural and social environment seems to be the 
basic principle around which the content and administrative 
framework of research translation will have to be built. 


* John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research into Education, a report of the Commit- 


tee on Southern Regional Studies and Education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1944), passim. 
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RESEARCH TRANSLATION AS A UNIVERSITY FUNCTION 


The path from the mind of the scientist to the mind and ac- 
tions of the layman has five major blocks: (1) the lack of 
effective contact among scientists in different disciplines and the 
resulting fragmentation of the fruits of scientific effort; (2) the 
isolation of the scientist and layman from effective direct con- 
tact and communication with each other; (3) the lack of collabo- 
rative effort among the public agencies for formal and informal 
public education; (4) the absence of any systematic body of 
theory and practice on which to create new forms of association 
and communication between scientists and laymen, on the one 
hand, and among the public educational agencies, on the other; 
(5) the paucity of a systematic body of theory and practice for 
approaching the various aspects of research translation within 
a context of community and regional resource development. 

Obviously, a state university provides, both in purpose and 
facilities, an excellent laboratory to explore methods for attack- 
ing the problem. It has the responsibility of encouraging and 
assisting all public agencies to deal more effectively with the 
development of the natural, human, and social resources of the 
state. It is the seed-bed within which future leaders of the state 
grow in vision and competence to find new horizons of public 
service. It must nourish, encourage, and protect the scientific 
competence of its staff to maintain a steady and productive ex- 
ploration of new frontiers of knowledge. 

From these assumptions, one can contend that a state univer- 
sity has responsibility to find ways to clear the path leading from 
scientific discoveries to cultural assimilation of the new truths 
and technological advances. It was for this purpose that the 
University of North Carolina created its Division of Research 
Interpretation. This was one of the many programs stimulated 
and assisted by the work of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education between 1943 and 1948. 

From the outset it was felt that the division should have 
another function also: to serve as a graduate training center. 
Here the purpose was to develop a system of internships for 
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graduate students who wanted to secure experience in the divi- 
sion’s action and research programs. These students were to 
carry continuing work assignments and programs of study de- 
signed to complement one another. 

There was no precedent to follow in creating the Division of 
Research Interpretation. It was to be a combination research- 
action-training facility. It was to work toward focusing the 
efforts of the university and state on a very broad educational 
problem. Yet it was to have a very small permanent staff. Obvi- 
ously, its success or failure would depend on how well it was 
able to get the cooperation of staff members and administrative 
oficers in other parts of the university and in agencies serving 
the state. 






































The division was set up as an organic part of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. Initially it was financed by a grant 
from the General Education Board. This grant covered the 
salary of the director, an administrative assistant, a specialist in 
art and graphic presentation, five graduate fellowships, and a 
small sum for office expenses and travel. At the conclusion of a 
two-year period, the university was committed to take over the 
expense of operating the unit. Most program activities of the 
division were financed by additional foundation grants and con- 
tracts with public and private agencies. The division director had 
major responsibility for securing these funds. 

On July 1, 1946, the division began operation. The director 
of the division had for the past four years served as executive 
secretary for the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. He was to continue in that capacity along with other 
university responsibilities which included an appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, research associate in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, professor of city and regional 
planning, director of research interpretation for the Extension 
Division, and director of research for the University Com- 
munication Center. These departmental contacts and regional 
responsibilities of the director were woven into the entire pro- 
gram of the division. 


The division was the secretariat for two agencies—the 
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North Carolina Resource-Use Education Commission and the 
American Council on Education’s Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education. 

In providing the secretariat function for these two organiza- 
tions, the division was constantly trying to conceptualize a point 
of view in education. It is one thing to say that education should 
exert its full force to improve the level of living among the peo- 
ple it is serving. This purpose, or philosophy, cannot bear fruit, 
however, until it becomes defined in a way that it serves as a 
point of focus and action for the various facets of educational 
endeavor. 

This point of view has been summarized briefly as follows: 

Education for use of local and regional resources is not a simple under- 
taking. Sociologists, economists, political scientists, agriculturalists, and 
other experts know that to change patterns of resource use is to change the 
way of life which a society supports. The change from agricultural to indus- 
trial pursuit, for example, involves for large numbers of individuals the 
development of new skills, a new routine of life, closer association with 
larger numbers of people, new customs, new values and attitudes. 

Land, plants, animals, and machines of a new agriculture can be related 
in more productive economic patterns only through new methods of channel- 
ing human energy. The raw materials of industry can be more effectively 
fabricated, transported, marketed, and financed only by more competent 
human energy working in answer to new buying habits and increased buying 
power of the consumer. 

Thus it is that education for use of local and regional resources is a 
process which must be concerned with (1) the potentialities of the natural 
environment; (2) health and intellectual development of the people; and 
(3) an intimate familiarity with the institutions, customs, technology, 
values, and attitudes as they are interwoven in the social structure of the 
locality or region. There are, then, three types of resources, all functionally 
interrelated: natural, human, and social. 

Here we approach the problem of environmental unity as a 
principle of scientific resource development. This unity would 
dictate the need for investigations of resource development prob- 
lems and opportunities by teams of scientists in the biological, 
physical, and social sciences. The diagnosis of new economic and 
social patterns to implement resource development opportunities 
effectively would again require team effort among various scien- 
tific groups. This unity of effort reaches its climax in the inven- 
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tion and activation of organization and administrative means 
to facilitate the needed new growth in individual, group, and 
community competence. At this point must be evolved the closest 
cooperative integration of agencies responsible for formal and 
informal public education. 

This point of view provided the basic approach to an experi- 
ment within a state framework. The nerve center for this experi- 


ment was born as the North Carolina Resource-Use Education 
Commission. 


Tue Nortu CAROLINA REsouRCE-USE 
EDUCATION COMMISSION 























The commission was created to serve as a pattern for intra- 
state coordination of research, education, and planning for sci- 
entific resource utilization. It grew out of North Carolina’s 
participation in the South-wide activities of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education. 

In the beginning, forty-six state agencies and organizations 
were appointed to membership on the commission by Governor 
R. Gregg Cherry. This commission, guiding a full-time staff and 
utilizing personnel and facilities of all member agencies, has 
served the state as a catalytic agent to increase the effectiveness 
of resource development in the state through the impact of 
existing research, education, and planning agencies. 

The director of the university’s Division of Research Interpre- 
tation served as executive officer of the commission, providing 
general supervision to the commission’s work. The following 
general areas of activity are carried out by the commission: 
(1) Program Development Service—curriculum organization 
and content for public schools and higher institutions and educa- 
tional programs for non-school agencies; (2) Materials Im- 
provement Service—analyses of methods and media, technical 
assistance in production of materials; (3) Materials Distribu- 
tion Service—assisting state agencies, libraries, etc., in de- 
velopment and distribution of bibliographies of materials; 
(4) Leadership Training in Research Translation and Resource 
Development—a service primarily to teacher-training institu- 
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tions, secondarily to non-school agencies concerned with study 
programs. 

A great variety of specific projects were carried on continually 
under each of these general program areas. Each step in pro- 
gram development has been designed to create new associations 
among agency administrators, staff, and laymen in cooperatively 
attacking some phase of community or state resource develop- 
ment. Programs have been increased in complexity as success 
was experienced in handling some of the simpler aspects of inter- 
agency collaboration. This principle has provided a sequence of 
growth stages in forming new associations between scientists, 
laymen, and educators. 


THE COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


Playing even more of a central role in the work of the uni- 
versity’s Division of Research Interpretation was the load it 
carried as the secretariat for the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education. 

The division had a twofold interest in the committee. First, 
it gave the staff an opportunity to help design and execute pro- 
grams of regional action which could be continually studied as 
techniques of social action. This fitted nicely the division’s con- 
cern with public administration applied to regional action; it 
also provided a laboratory situation to study processes of group 
growth. 

Secondly, the connection with the committee gave the division 
staff the need to be continually exploring refinements in the 
total concept of regionalism. This was explored not only from 
the educational standpoint but also as a problem of finding ways 
of evolving a common frame of reference for the variety of 
scientific disciplines needed in regional research and action 
programs. 

In its efforts to stimulate and assist the research interpreta- 
tion and resource-use education program, the committee has had 
seven major focal points or objectives. 

These are: broadening the base of scientific information and 
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understanding among educational leadership; bringing scientists, 
educators, and resource administrators together in a more effec- 
tive relationship; increasing the number of persons trained to 
unite technical subject matter and the best educational methods 
of practical programs; improving the production, distribution, 
and use of materials and other instructional aids; assisting 
agencies and institutions in achieving greater liaison with the 
sources of scientific research and in reaching the different popula- 
tion groups more effectively; identifying and evaluating effective 
school programs and practices in teaching resource use and 
stimulating their widespread adaptation; and exploring the most 
effective ways of reaching people with scientific information about 
resource use. 

In pursuit of these objectives the committee has carried on a 
varied and extensive program for seven years. It has worked 
with and through some forty regional agencies and more than 
six hundred state agencies. 

Much of the early activity of the committee’s small staff was 
devoted to assisting states to organize more effectively for 
resource-use education and research interpretation programs. 
Assistance was given upon request, and no attempt was made to 
persuade the different states to adopt any kind of blueprint for 
state action. The patterns of organization and activity developed 
in different states vary widely, each being adapted to the inter- 
ests, problems, and resources of the state. These variations are 
reflected in the brief and partial descriptions of state programs 
in the following paragraphs. Space permits reference to only 
seven of the thirteen state programs. 

North Carolina.—Perhaps the most highly organized, the 
North Carolina program has been developed and is carried on 
under the direction of the North Carolina Resource-Use Educa- 
tion Commission. “Area centers” have been established in white 
and Negro teacher education institutions in each of the natural 
subregions of the state. These centers cooperate with public 
schools as ‘demonstration centers” in resource-use education. 
These and other schools are assisted by the resource agencies, 
through the instrumentality of the commission and its director. 
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Resource materials, institutes and workshops, and consultant 
services are used, and the commission is currently engaged in 
producing a film and a series of thirteen radio programs on the 
resources of the state. 

Tennessee.—In Tennessee resource-use education has been em- 
phasized and stimulated primarily through the regular leader- 
ship training programs of the state department of education. 
Hundreds of superintendents and other leaders have thus been 
reached. Among other devices is a close working relationship 
between the state department of education and the state depart- 
ment of conservation. 

Alabama.—A position of Supervisor of Resource-Use Educa- 
tion has been set up in the state department of education in 
Alabama. A state Resource-Use Education Council has guided 
the work. At Alabama Polytechnic Institute, a Research Inter- 
pretation Council has been doing an outstanding job of interpret- 
ing and presenting scientific information for state agencies, to 
reach the groups they wish to affect. 

Georgia.—The resource-use education program in Georgia 
has leaned heavily upon the state’s outstanding program of in- 
structional supervision. The supervisors, working in the county 
school systems, provide a natural and effective means of stimulat- 
ing and assisting local school programs. A Supervisor of 
Resource-Use Education, employed jointly by the College of 
Education of the University of Georgia and the state depart- 
ment of education, coordinates and assists these efforts. 

Kentucky.—In Kentucky the program has been tied in closely 
with the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics and the other 
work of the Bureau of School Services at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Murray State and other teachers colleges have also done 
much work in this field. The state department of education now 
has a full-time staff member in resource-use education. 

Florida.—The Florida Resource-Use Education Commission, 
in addition to much assistance to local schools and school systems, 
has produced a textbook and a film about the state’s resources, 
both bearing the title Florida: Wealth or Waste. 

Mississippi—Mississippi State College, Delta State Teachers 
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College, and the University of Mississippi have taken the lead 
in this state, through the creation of special teaching and exten- 
sion positions, the preparation of materials, teacher education, 
and working with state resource development agencies. 

It should be noted that effective leadership has been provided 
in the different states through different institutions. Each state 
project is providing a body of experience in methods for secur- 
ing effective collaboration among research, educational, and lay 
personnel. 

A limited but carefully planned series of publications was 
stimulated by the committee. Rather than embarking upon an 
extensive program of materials production, the committee has 
assisted state and regional agencies in their materials programs. 
The materials it has undertaken directly have been for purposes 
of (1) experimenting with and demonstrating effective ways to 
meet material needs, (2) meeting specific needs for information 
and reporting of experience, (3) stimulating the production of 
other materials, and (4) demonstrating effective methods of 
collaborative effort in materials production. 

The committee publishes a newsletter Resource-Use Education 
to keep interested persons informed of “current events” in the 
field. A regional materials service at George Peabody College is 
a committee project. It has published attractive bibliographies 
of literature concerning resource use. The Research Interpreta- 
tion Council at Alabama Polytechnic Institute has been men- 
tioned. There are many examples of cooperation in the produc- 
tion of materials suited to local needs. A major interest has been 
developing procedures by which teachers and others could pro- 
duce or adapt such materials. 

As a cooperative project with the Southern States Work Con- 
ference and many other regional groups, a program of school 
experimentation was developed by the committee covering a 
three-year period. In short, the attempt was aimed at securing 
a body of experience in the form of case studies of how local 
school units could more effectively integrate their programs with 
the launching of community resource development activities. 
Nearly a thousand school units participated in the southern re- 
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gion. More than one hundred teachers, administrators, and re- 
source development agency personnel collaborated at the regional 
level in the planning and direction of the region-wide operation. 
The results of this project have been developed into a mono- 
graph * giving experiences and suggestions for improving local 
community-school cooperation in resource development opera- 
tion. 

The committee program provided new situations for uniting 
the efforts of scientists and educators in a fourteen-state area. 
As such, it, along with the North Carolina Resource-Use Educa- 
tion Commission, is an experiment in method. This time a dual 
focus was attempted—techniques of resource development within 
states, and techniques of resource development among states. 


EXPLORATIONS IN COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


In work with the state and regional programs described above, 
the Division of Research Interpretation was constantly evaluat- 
ing methods and results as a means of identifying techniques of 


social action. In a real sense the programs were considered 
laboratories for action-research. A more specialized research 
interest of the division, however, was in the field of mass com- 
munications. 

The division felt that the combined efforts of the social 
sciences should be brought to bear in studying the cultural, social, 
and technological aspects of mass communication as a means of 
developing new patterns of group behavior. 

Two major projects were developed in this area. One was set 
into action through financial aid of the Special Devices Center 
of the Office of Naval Research. This project was jointly spon- 
sored with the University of North Carolina Communication 
Center. The purpose of the project was to measure the effects 
of four different forms of radio presentation—talk, roundtable, 
narrative dramatic, and variety—on 800 college freshmen in a 
classroom situation. The major focus was on the differential im- 

® See Learning by Living, a joint report of the Southern States Work Conference 


and the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education (Tallahassee, Fla.: 
The State Department of Education, 1950), 122 pp. 
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pact of these four forms of presentation as measured against the 
socioeconomic characteristics of the student population. 

The development and execution of this research involved a 
staff of approximately thirty, representing the several social 
science departments at the University of North Carolina, Duke 
University, and North Carolina State College, and the radio 
production staff of the Communication Center in the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill.‘ 

The second project was designed to study ‘‘the communication 
process’ operating in various types of communities. The first 
phase of the research centered around five communities of differ- 
ing population sizes where a detailed study was to be made of 
the patterns of communication existing between various socio- 
economic strata. A major objective was to identify the relation- 
ships between existing communication patterns and the character- 
istics of personality organization and nature of community or- 
ganization discovered in the communities. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF TEACHING 
MATERIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The division developed two major projects in the area of in- 
structional materials for secondary school students. The purpose 
of these programs was to experiment in method of materials 
production, combining the efforts of social scientists, teachers, 
and administrative personnel. 

The first of these activities was the production of a volume 
called Exploring the South.’ This involved the use of a regional 
advisory committee made up of state superintendents of educa- 
tion, deans of colleges of education, and state department of 
education personnel from thirteen states. The Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education provided the facility 
for regional collaborative efforts in producing the material. 
The first draft of the manuscript was tried experimentally in 


* These research reports will be released through the Special Devices Center of 
the Office of Naval Research, Sands Point, Long Island, New York. 

° Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie N. Bond (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949). 
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many different types of school situations all over the region. The 
final revision of the material was based on these trial evaluations.* 

The second volume, one dealing with resource development of 
a major metropolitan area, was called Building Atlanta’s Future. 
Again, this was an attempt to bring social scientists and educa- 
tors together within a large city school system. The process of 
planning by teachers, the operation of an advisory committee of 
lay citizens, and a social science curriculum revision project were 
all features of the program. 

These two projects revealed valuable insights into the effec- 
tiveness of various methods for bringing social scientists and 
educators into working relationships. Each one was also an ex- 
periment in simplification of complex social science concepts so 
that they might be understood by children at the seventh- or 
eighth-grade reading level. Each was also a demonstration of 
controlled vocabulary writing, using Thorndike, Flesch, and 
Lorge formulas. 

The volume dealing with Atlanta provided the springboard 
for maturing a theoretical framework on community organiza- 
tion applied to different types of rural and urban communities. 
From this development there has been completed a volume for 
national use dealing with community organization, written in 
language especially designed for seventh-grade civics students.’ 


A MATERIALS ANALYSIS AND PRODUCTION SERVICE 


The division developed a technique of collaborating with ex- 
isting educational journals in the production of special issues 
devoted to programs of research interpretation and resource-use 
education. It was felt that in this way the audiences of these 
journals could be reached perhaps more effectively than through 
special productions. Large numbers of reprints of the journals 


® See John E. Ivey, Jr., “A Book for Study of Regional Resources,” in Education 
Helps Build a Region, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Harry B. Williams, eds. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946), p. 135. 

7 John E. Ivey, Jr., N. J. Demerath, and Woodrow W. Breland (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1948). 

* John E. Ivey, Jr., N. J. Demerath, and Woodrow W. Breland, Using Community 
Resources (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Book Co., in press). 
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were bought for wide distribution to individuals not regularly 
reached in this manner. 

In producing these issues cooperatively with the journals, the 
division attempted to bring together educators and scientists 
who would not normally be associated in writing for the same 
journal. The themes for each issue and the presentations were 
planned so as to serve as another stimulus to institutional, state, 
and regional programs already under way. The special issues 
thus were fashioned as tools to further existing programs. 

The division provided a special staff service devoted to the 
problem of tailoring printed materials for specialized audiences. 
One such operation was the analysis of the extent to which news- 
papers were readable for the total population in their service 
area. This involved technical inquiry of the reading difficulty of 
various sections of the newspaper over a period of time. These 
data were compared with the educational level of the popula- 
tion groups in the major service area of the newspaper as re- 
ported by counties in the 1940 Census. From such procedures 
it was possible to find out what proportion of the population 
could ‘comfortably read” various sections of the newspaper. 
Further, one could arrive at a diagnosis as to the extent to which 
writers needed to strive for vocabulary simplification and short- 
ening of sentences. A large number of city and county newspapers 
took advantage of this service. 

Another type of operation in tailoring printed materials for 
specialized audiences involved translation of technical pamphlets. 
Careful determination was made of the educational level of the 
prospective audience. Other pertinent facts regarding their gen- 
eral socioeconomic background were gathered insofar as they 
were available. With these background data in mind the tech- 
nical information was rewritten in a form judged to be most 
appropriate for the audience. Vocabulary difficulty and sentence 
length were controlled at the desired reading level. Plans for 
graphic arts and other visual devices were tailored accordingly. 

In a third type of operation, analyses were made of the read- 
ing difficulty of materials state agencies were already producing. 
When these analyses were compared with data concerning the 
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educational level of various population groups in the state, it was 
possible to offer some tentative suggestions on ways of producing 
more effective publications. The division’s staff worked with edi- 
tors of such publications to show them how to use various technical 
tools to evaluate and control the reading difficulty of their own 
materials. 

Plans were under way to develop research projects designed 
to integrate the social sciences and the humanities by studying 
the meaning of language and its relationship to learning among 
adults. This would have pushed the concept of language dif- 
ficulty and vocabulary control further into a psychological and 
cultural context. It is at this point that the validity of language 
control in writing falls upon a relatively unexplored area and 
reflects a paucity of theory and proven research methodology. 


STuDIES IN METHODs OF GrouP ACTION 


Work conferences were one of the most frequently used tech- 
niques of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation. The division staff planned, organized, and administered 
these regional work conferences, which usually involved a hun- 
dred or more white and Negro leaders from thirteen states. 
Whenever possible, these conferences were set up on a research de- 
sign to identify some of the fundamental problems of group 
productivity. Up to this point no publications have been based 
on data gathered. A generalized discussion of some observations 
drawn from this process have been set forth by two outstanding 
graduate students who served as staff interns with the division.’ 
There still remains much data drawn from these studies that will 
ultimately, it is hoped, be prepared for publication. 

Members of the staff made extensive use of the work done by 
J. L. Moreno, the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan, and others. Several staff members at- 
tended the National Laboratory on Group Development at 
Bethel, Maine, as participants and consultants. 


®See Harry B. Williams and John K. Folger, “Role Playing in the Education 
Work Conference,” Sociatry, II (1948), 338-47. 
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THE GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The variety and number of activities described above could 
not have been carried on except through the efforts of a com- 
petent and highly motivated group of graduate students. It was 
in the development of this group of topflight graduate students 
that many of the division activities revealed their true value. 

From the outset the staff interns were very carefully chosen. 
Each intern was on a modest fellowship. Each intern had the 
status of a professional staff member and was scheduled to de- 
vote four to five hours a day to division work. Staff interns car- 
ried two five-hour graduate courses. Of the original group, four 
were majoring in sociology and cultural anthropology, one in 
education, and one in political science. 

At the beginning of each quarter graduate interns were given 
assignments in those division activities which they and the direc- 
tor agreed would contribute most to developing their competence 
and interests. Besides carrying major responsibility in special 
assignments, the interns carried full responsibility for participa- 
tion in all phases of program development and execution. Some 
of the areas of experience and skill singled out for interns were 
as follows: 

1. Techniques of staff planning and action within the division 

2. Methods of analysis of the administrative efficiency of the division 

5 


. Principles and methods of work conference planning, organization, 
and administration 


> 


Principles and methods of developing programs of interagency co- 

operation on the state and regional levels 

. Skills in analysis of vocabulary difficulty of written materials 

Skill in research design for projects in communications research 

Development of techniques and theoretical framework for action 

research 

8. Development of techniques and policies for team research among 
various social science departments 

Development of techniques and policies for designing and conduct- 

ing group programs for teamwork among educational and research 

personnel 

Developing insights into principles and techniques helpful for self- 

analysis as a productive member of a staff team 

11. Study and development of philosophy of education 


INN 


10. 
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The academic work of the student was geared around his 
evolving interests in research and action problems. 

After program activities were launched, the pressure of carry- 
ing them out did not always fit smoothly with the interns’ course 
load. There developed a constant effort to find ways and means 
of adjusting division work load to the course demands on the 
interns’ time and energy. This was not always successfully 
achieved. In many cases division work load called for much 
more time and energy than was originally anticipated. 

It would seem that the conflict between internships and con- 
current academic study are inevitable when the two are not a 
part of the same integrated operation. Had it been possible to 
design a total program of internship and academic study, with 
the same academic staff and administrative officers conducting 
both phases of the program, then this conflict might not have 
become apparent. Even so, the rapid development of the in- 
terns, even under the difficulties identified, was much beyond 
that of any other the author has seen. 


FINDING FuTURE DIRECTIONS FOR UNIVERSITY ACTION 


This has been primarily a descriptive statement of what one 
small part of a large university tried to do to bring research 
and education into closer contact with needs of people. The ex- 
periment within the university lasted only two years. It has now 
been discontinued. Even so, the programs started within the 
states and the region are still operating. 

Our story has dealt with initial attempts to find ways of creat- 
ing new patterns of cooperative action that will bring a more 
effective union between science and the opportunities for re- 
source development within a major American region. The pro- 
grams described dealt with people having a common cultural 
base, a common set of social institutions, and, in general, speak- 
ing the same language. 

A basic postulate of democracy is that, given free access to 
information, people can reach sound decisions as to how they 
wish to govern themselves. This study reveals that within the 
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United States we have allowed serious barriers to grow between 
the scientific center of our culture and the people who depend 
upon it for improved patterns of life. The democratic, systematic 
adjustment of our social attitudes and patterns of life to our 
fast-moving scientific and technological advance depends on at- 
tempts to find new and improved techniques of communication 
and association among the parts of our fragmented social system. 

The projects described above merely point out some direc- 
tions for finding theory and practice to deal with this problem. 
Some quite significant successes were demonstrated for dealing 
with social action techniques within communities, states, and a 
major region. 

Spectacular progress providing for a continual flow of science 
into our culture must await new advances in theory and tech- 
nique springing from team research and action in communication 
and resource development. Vannevar Bush has given us eloquent 
testimony of the role science played and must continue to play 
in creating weapons for the protection of democracy from mili- 
tary conquest.*® Nonetheless, important to the maintenance of 
democracy at home and its extension abroad is the development 
of a fund of theory and technique which people the world over 
can use in engineering democratic social adjustments to new 
levels of human achievement. 

President Truman’s Point Four Program may well become, 
in appearance and in effect, another example of colonial imperial- 
ism unless it is approached within the context of scientific cul- 
tural change. Nothing could be more complex than the planned 
growth of new social orientation and order among cultures first 
feeling the impact of many scientific and technological changes. 

Here we will be assisting people in many nations to assimilate 
science and technology into cultures very different from our own 
in institutions, languages, social attitudes, and in complexity of 
social organization. We will be assisting them to develop vir- 
tually a new scientific center that never even existed before 
within their cultures. We will also be attempting to build this 


1° See Vannevar Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men (New York: Simon & Schu- 
ster, 1949). 
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new scientific culture into social patterns to which it may be com- 
pletely foreign. 

Here we have presented what may be one of the greatest 
areas of challenge and responsibility facing the American uni- 
versity both here and abroad. No other single social institution 
in our society is equipped to help find the solution to this prob- 
lem. By joining hands with the other agencies of public service, 
and by devoting its greatly diversified faculty to the task, 
progress can be assured. 





Toward Selective Planning in 
International Education 


By HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


into education for international understanding at a time 

like this? It is more obviously a time for each institution 
in our free society to plan how it can best contribute to a war 
effort, in the varying degree of mobilization that may prove 
necessary. 

Yet if we can take seriously any notion of the future at all, 
it is the view that we face some decades of intermittent hot and 
cold warfare. In order to win out in such a war, we must accus- 
tom ourselves to work on three planes at once—the remedial 
action of isolating and extinguishing episodic hot wars; the pre- 
ventive action of reducing the tensions in the Cold War; and the 
constructive action of transforming a shaky international struc- 
ture into a world community designed for the new conditions 
of world-wide intercommunication and interdependence. The 
alternative is failure through allowing the free world gradually 
to be exhausted before we can reach up to tap the resources 
of the truly constructive plane. The real crisis of the diminish- 
ing free world may well come after decades of such attrition as 
we are now undergoing. 


Clie COLLEGES and universities be putting creative energy 


Colleges and universities face the issue now, in this Korean 
war period, which we may look back on later as a relatively 
easy time. The comfortable decision, from the top policy level 
“one thing at a time”: first, see the war planning well 
in hand, then resume initiative to build a sound peace. But has 
higher education a critical part to play on the two higher planes 
of strategy—a responsibility that would make the comfortable 
policy untenable ? 

The rational treatment of group antagonism calls for knowl- 
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edge that is still inadequate'—a research problem for specialists 
most of whom are on college and university faculties. More 
research problems impede the designing of myriad parts that 
must enter into a functioning world community. Besides this 
research, higher education through its teaching, teacher train- 
ing, and adult education must play a key role in developing 
national minds disposed to approach tensions rationally, and to 
welcome discriminatingly the new social patterns of an unprece- 
dented world society. 

In short, if democracy can meet the challenge of its environ- 
ment this time, it will be by dint of research and widespread 
education which were lacking to the ill-fated democracies of 
the Greek city states, the Roman republic, the medieval towns. 
And higher education cannot escape from bearing a key respon- 
sibility for the needed research and education, without waiting 
for a request, or even for favorable conditions, from the direc- 
tion of government or from anywhere. We reproach the nine- 
teenth-century German universities for having evaded their social 
responsibility; yet we would do no whit better if we were to 
make the “‘one thing at a time”’ decision which the administrators 
of higher education are under pressure of circumstances to 
accept. 

There are at least two more good reasons against relaxing the 
drive for better international education, and they both affect 
the direction our efforts should take. 

Publicists are rightly urging that we need clearer, more at- 
tractive objectives beyond that of military supremacy. Progress 
at the high plane of transforming the world order has an im- 
mediate use in the winning of wars and the resolving of group 
antagonisms into common purposes. The need for clearer social 
objectives leads to no trite implication for faculties of higher 


* Two studies emanating from the Unesco Tensions Project sum up the present 
state of advance—Hadley Cantril (ed.), Tensions That Cause Wars (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1950), 303 pp.; and Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting 
International Understanding, Social Science Research Council Bulletin 62 (New 
York: The Council, 1950), 227 pp. Continuing research includes the refining of 
questionary technique by Professor Stuart C. Dodd, Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, University of Washington, and a projected “Barometer of International 
Tensions.” 
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education. It calls for an intense collaboration that has not yet 
been achieved between philosophers, religionists, and other hu- 
manists and social scientists, beginning with the vexed field of 
valuation, where very few are at all expert in establishing common 
ground with one another. 

The other consideration is that an American college or uni- 
versity already spends so much manpower and money on scattered 
efforts of international education that it cannot afford to leave 
this area unplanned. Here the implication is that, along with 
more satisfying results, we can also achieve greater economy of 
means—provided we make such a deliberate effort as is sug- 
gested in the final item of this paper. 

The suggestions that follow bring together some of the points 
where contributions from higher education seem most urgently 
needed for a logically thorough war and peace effort. All the 
items are based on the findings of the national conference on 
The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Under- 
standing, held at Estes Park, Colorado, in June 1949. The re- 
port of that conference’ consolidates in one handbook the present 
state of progress in this field and the main agenda ahead, as 
seen by representatives of more than sixty United States educa- 
tional organizations and a larger number of colleges and univer- 
sities. Several of the items will be developed in the light of sub- 
sequent experience at the University of Washington, in the in- 
terest of practicality. It is hoped that this paper, besides making 
some adaptable suggestions, will serve to elicit further articles 
based on experience at other institutions. 


1, Direct aid to international organizations 


Only one who has worked in a governmental or intergovern- 
mental agency is likely to realize how often problems arise which 
could well lead to a basic transformation of some international 
device, yet have to be dispatched with a makeshift for sheer lack 
of time. Dr. Howard E. Wilson has proposed that a group of 
colleges or universities pool the necessary research facilities to 


* Published under the same title by the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, 1949, 137 pp. 
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work on such problems as they arise.’ This has not yet been 
done, and the number of administrative and substantive prob- 
lems of this sort which the national, intergovernmental, and 
voluntary organizations could farm out to competent research 
groups far exceeds the capacity of the units now engaged in 
such research. An interested department of political science 
might begin either by forming a regional task force or by start- 
ing work alone on some basic, recurrent problem confronting one 
of the administrative agencies. 

There is another way, besides research (and, of course, sup- 
port through education), in which colleges can give direct aid 
to the development of international organization. International 
contact among universities is needed, both in the form of bilateral 
friendships and in the form of an International Association of 
Universities, which UNEsco itself has been among the first to 
urge. UNEsco sponsored a first international conference of uni- 
versity representatives at Utrecht in 1948, and plans to hold a 
second at Nice in December 1950. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States meanwhile sponsored an interuniversity conference 
at Guatemala in September 1949. The Utrecht and Estes Park 
conferences have listed the first functions such an association 
could perform, in order to facilitate the now difficult interchange 
and cooperation between universities in different countries. The 
two conferences have also analyzed the problems of representa- 
tion and finance. Given proper support, the Nice conference may 
advance to the point of establishing the association. The United 
States delegates would be helped by indications of specific prob- 
lems, or even expressions of interest, from college administra- 
tions or committees. Such communications may be sent to the 
American Council on Education. 

The “adoption” of a foreign university by a United States 
university has, of course, the drawback of a long-range commit- 
ment. The University of Washington decided, nevertheless, that 
this was outweighed in a case of urgent need, and in 1950 estab- 
lished such a relation with the University of the Philippines. 
Each additional college and university that enters into one of 


® Ibid., pp. 102-3; also compare with pp. 73-74. 
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these bilateral programs will certainly help to pave the way for 
effective multilateral action by the eventual international organi- 
zation of universities. 


2. Tensions research in the social sciences and humanities 


The UNEsco project of research in social tensions has divided 
the large field into a number of smaller problems, many of 
which can be investigated very well within the United States, 
especially where there are marked out-groups as in the South- 
west or the South. A research bulletin called /nternational Hu- 
man Affairs Newsletter, recently begun by Professor Harry A. 
Grace, of the University of Illinois department of psychology, 
enables those interested in this field to keep in touch with the 
other projects under way in the United States or under the 
auspices of major agencies abroad. 

Can humanities specialists also contribute usefully to the un- 
derstanding of social tensions? The University of Washington 
department of Romance languages and literature has begun one 
limited experiment in answer to the question—a departmental 
seminar on “tensions between the individual and society, as seen 
by Romance authors of the twentieth century.” The best imagina- 
tive writers, biographers, and essayists of a period may be ex- 
pected to furnish at least two valuable kinds of material: original 
hypotheses, worth scientific testing, as to the nature, causes, and 
possible remedies of the tensions in contemporary society; and 
expositions of the accepted ideas about tensions in a particular 
culture, which may well influence the character of the tensions 
and have bearing on a wise choice of remedies. 


3. Studies of values held in common 


On the positive side, the rational approach to social tensions 
requires a basis of knowledge as to precisely what values or pur- 
poses the different groups or populations will be able to pursue 
incommon. Here the specialists can use the collaboration of the 
laymen whose values are the object of the research; and this 
collaboration provides a long-sought opportunity for a sort of 
adult education in which the adult groups are themselves the 
experts in a part of the matter to be studied. One possible way 
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of exploiting the opportunity is illustrated by a current project 
in which volunteer groups in the state of Washington will 
analyze their own regional culture, defining their own values and 
deciding which of them are more fundamental than the others. 
A study program is being prepared by individuals at the College 
of Puget Sound and the University of Washington, whose stu- 
dent committee on the United Nations has helped to plan the 
project. The responses of the volunteer groups are to be con- 
solidated by members of this committee and of the interdepart- 
mental ‘‘synthesis seminar,”’ which for a decade has been study- 
ing the modern cultural crisis and the constructive insights of 
some twenty diverse departments of knowledge. 

If similar studies were made in other regions and countries, 
improving and adapting the technique of reflective self-interroga- 
tion, they would very likely reveal in time that the cross-purposes 
which presently dominate the international scene are really of a 
more superficial order than other values of each culture, whose 
virtual identity makes them a natural foundation for a world 
community of peoples. 


4. Evaluation of programs for foreign students 

Both the colleges and the outside agencies concerned with 
placing foreign students need to know, above all, how effectively 
we are serving these students; their number is increasing steadily, 
and the selection process organized by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education is functioning well. 

Of the devices in use for evaluation, the one most directly to 
the point for the present need is the inquiry addressed by each 
college to its foreign alumni, resulting in a report on the most 
successful areas of specialization, living arrangements, and side 
activities for foreign students at that institution. It would be 
helpful if the brief questionnaires could all contain the same 
items, in view of an eventual compilation. This could be done 
by consulting James M. Davis, University of Washington ad- 
viser to foreign students. 


5. Controlling the supply of United States specialists 


The quantitative part of this problem remains quite out of 
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hand. In it two points are clear: that the training institutions 
and employing agencies need to know all they can about the cur- 
rent supply of personnel and the probable demand for several 
years ahead; and that instead of attempting a colossal single 
roster, it is more practicable in the long run to divide the task by 
fields. Thus, the American Council of Learned Societies, for 
example, is coordinating an inventory of personnel in the humani- 
ties, with the help of its constituents such as the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The forecasting of the demand— information 
needed, for example, by language and area programs as the 
basis for advising students—is much less advanced. The indi- 
vidual college can apparently do little about this beyond en- 
couraging partial studies by staff members and degree candi- 
dates, and urging appropriate initiative upon the national 
organizations of which it is a member. These two steps are 
well worth taking. 

The quality of the United States specialists trained for inter- 
national service, according to some of their wisest employers, 
lags most in their general education—understanding of the cul- 
ture they represent and of the language and culture in which 
they are to work. This of itself would warrant pressing forward 
in wartime the incomplete general education movement. An in- 
ternational field of specialization can, moreover, be made more 
effective as an incentive and an organizing focus for an education 
that goes beyond expertness and beyond book learning, to a 
world-wide interest in people. In the field of foreign trade at 
the University of Washington, for example, this broadening 
influence has been intensified by Pan Xenia, foreign trade honor- 
ary society, whose interesting purpose is ‘“‘to knit together in 
mutual friendship and cooperation foreign traders from all 
corners of the world.” The active members of the University 
of Washington chapter include businessmen: in the summer of 
1950 Mr. Will Thomas, a Seattle importer, included in a busi- 
ness trip a number of visits to European universities as part of 
an active effort to expand the organization. Colleges interested 
in establishing chapters of Pan Xenia should inquire of the 
University of Washington department of economics. 
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6. Faculty leaves of absence 


In cold or hot war, international projects will need mature 
specialists as well as new graduates. Colleges and university 
administrations vary considerably in emotional reaction to leaves 
of absence for such service, as well as in details such as the con- 
tinuing of retirement annuities. The institutions which have 
granted the most such leaves seem the most willing to grant more, 
But even these universities can probably increase the benefit 
they receive from interpenetration between the academic and the 
nonacademic minds if they should try systematically to exploit 
the gains in knowledge and perspective which the returning 
faculty members bring back with them. 


7. Foreign literatures in general education 


One of UNEsco’s most sensible projects, which is moving much 
too slowly, is to make the world’s literary classics available to all 
peoples in accurate, readable translations. The art of translat- 
ing has become an exacting one. Yet teachers can be found who 
hold a higher standard than that of some recent trade transla- 
tions; and a number of gifted students in American colleges and 
graduate schools would benefit by the discipline of careful transla- 
tion into English or, with the help of the foreign students, from 
English into other languages. The possibility of publication 
would quite transform the ancient academic exercise into one 
of international service. 

The United States National Commission has delegated its 
part in the UNEsco translation project to the Modern Language 
Association. Interested departments of foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, or general literature should consult the secretary of the 
Modern Language Association Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations, Professor Harry R. Warfel of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 

Of all our advancing general education, the least satisfactory 
is the portion that extends beyond our own national culture and 
linguistic community. In particular, how can we best open up a 
foreign literature, or family of literatures, to the student who 
has only a minimal time for that vast subject—and who more- 
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over will not be learning the languages? On the theory that 
these students are more interested in ideas of life and society 
than in literature for its beauty or its historical evolution, the 
University of Washington department of Romance languages 
gave a new course in the 1950 summer quarter, entirely in Eng- 
lish, called “Vital Ideas in French and Hispanic Literature.” The 
course met with enthusiasm and, besides awakening an interest 
in a critical sort of reading, it greatly improved upon a number 
of cliché conceptions which the students had held concerning the 
French, the Spanish-Americans, and indeed the very nature of 
generalizations on the subject of foreign peoples. 

Perhaps the teachers who devote their lives to understanding 
a foreign people have failed to meet a real interest of the gen- 
eral student and a real need of general education, whether 
through scorn of translations or through being restricted to a 
narrow concept of literary studies. 

The Balzac centenary lectures at the University of Washing- 
ton, given by Geoffroy Atkinson, so well overcame the besetting 
stufiness of such celebrations that they revised this observer’s 
former fixed idea against all such kowtowing to accidents of 
chronology. A few such testimonials, in a proper critical spirit, 
make an effective means of interesting students and the com- 
munity in really great foreign authors, such as are suggested 
judiciously in the UNEsco Courier. 


8. Foreign language teaching: region-wide improvement 


In a country having considerable international responsibility 
and contact, most citizens should be taught their second lan- 
guage, which is the hardest to learn, before the age of ten, when it 
is still easy for them, as indeed a few privileged children in pri- 
vate schools already are. But before school administrators in any 
large number will be convinced of this, languages must be so 
well taught as to leave no doubt of their efficacy (a) as a usable 
skill, (b) as a method of understanding how language functions, 
and (c) as a means to international understanding. 

College language teachers have made progress in all three of 
these respects; but they have been wrong not to carry their pro- 
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fessional responsibility beyond the college level, to help improve 
language teaching in the secondary and, especially, elementary 
schools. They condemn themselves to teach less and less advanced 
students. 

Early in 1950 a regional group of language teachers staged 
a first Pacific Northwest conference, calling it “‘A New Look at 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages and Cultures.” * After a 
year of committee studies a second conference is planned for the 
spring of 1951 at the University of British Columbia. This sort 
of gradual, region-wide advance, coupled with an imaginative 
program of preservice teacher training, has a rational chance 
of leveling up the quality of language teaching, the first order 
of business in combating the myth that Americans can’t learn 
languages and don’t need to. This writer has discovered inci- 
dentally that a language department not too proud to learn from 


a school of education can decidedly broaden its view of teacher 
training. 


9. Regional effectiveness 


Possibly a regional conference on international education as 
a whole, apart from the specialized conference just indicated, 
would be of value in certain regions, particularly those which 
could include areas of Latin America. 

By far the most effective original device the University of 
Washington has found, for the advancement of international 
education in its larger community, is the idea of a state-wide 
Foundation for International Understanding through Students. 
This organization, in effect, pools the financial contributions, hos- 
pitality, and other resources available in the state, and connects 
them with the foreign-student programs of the state’s colleges 
and universities. The foundation offers some scholarships and 
manages others. It arranges contacts between foreign students 
and American life in an increasing number of communities. One 
of its most successful inventions is a tour for a busload of 
foreign students to as many cities as they can visit in a Christmas 


* Proceedings of the conference may be purchased from the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, the University of Washington. 
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or Easter vacation, each student staying with families that have 
offered to be his hosts. The enjoyment and educational value on 
both sides has surpassed the expectations of all concerned. The 
institution where such a foundation originates receives at first 
most of the benefit and the brunt of its operation, but if it is 
well managed, it is bound to grow and take on a far broader 
regional significance. 

Two specific possibilities for increasing the effectiveness of 
international education in a region deserve to be singled out. 
One is the arranging of tours for speakers and consultants: 
very few of the foreign cultural attachés in Washington, for 
example, are able to visit the rest of the country, and some of 
them have a great deal to offer. The other possibility is that of 
closer cooperation between higher education and state and local 
governments in such matters as providing scholarships, oppor- 


tunities for foreign students to visit court sessions and committee 
meetings, and so on.° 


10. The physical plant 


Parts of an efficient program of international education re- 
quire building space and equipment. This is one good reason for 
a campus committee that makes it its business to know the eco- 
nomical form for each element in a logical program. It is foolish 
to hamper the teaching of international affairs or of world litera- 
ture, as is often done, by skimping a few hundred dollars in 
those sections of the library. It is foolish not to budget for the 
sound-recording equipment needed to gain the full benefit of the 
oral-analytic method of language teaching. These glamorless 
items may be more urgent than others that are attractive or tradi- 
tional. Such items as these two should be considered just now, 
moreover, in the light of possible wartime training programs. 

Can world-mindedness be favored appreciably by physical 
surroundings in the centers of campus life? The opportunity to 
build or even alter a student union building comes around so 
infrequently that the interested groups must plan ahead. The 
Associated Students of the University of Washington have re- 


° The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding, p. 61, 
item 11. 
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cently decided to include in the next wing of their union building 
a large lounge dedicated to the idea of a world community of 
peoples. The committee discussion was heated and instructive. 
The A.S.U.W. has a policy that no part of the union may be 
set aside for any specialized group of students, and it was argued 
that foreign students and Americans interested in international 
affairs were specialized groups. The final unanimous judgment of 
the committee, however, was that international interests are 
and should be as general as music, games, and sports, for which 
special rooms were already provided; and as for the foreign 
students, they would easily make contacts here through the pro- 
gram advisers and the members of the A.S.U.W. Ipternational 
Committee, so that, in reality, this central lounge was less likely 
than their present recreational facilities to become for them a 
sociological cul-de-sac. 


11. Agenda at the national level 


The present paper, though it has concentrated on problems 
confronting the college or university, could not avoid touching 
on others that have to be solved on a national scale, for example, 
that of forecasting the demand for United States specialized per- 
sonnel, and that of picking out a few first-rate speakers from 
among the United States and foreign officers engaged in inter- 
national affairs who would be available for speaking and con- 
sulting tours. The Estes Park conference uncovered a great 
many more problems for the national level, and recommended 
that the American Council on Education create a National Co- 
ordinating Commission to see that such problems are effectively 
dealt with. Thus far it has not been possible to finance such a 
commission, though some of its agenda are being undertaken in 
advance of its creation. Specific needs of this sort, or constructive 
ideas, would be helpful to the Council. 


12. A campus coordinating committee 


The problems that have just been reviewed cannot but impress 
one with the extent of the contribution needed from colleges 
and universities, toward a war and peace strategy not only on 
the remedial plane but on that of prevention, and on the still 
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higher, truly constructive plane of transforming the interna- 
tional order into one more serviceable. 

A second conclusion also grows out of this review: the need, 
and the unexploited possibilities, of making this contribution 
more economically as well as more effectively. The parts of the 
program can be coordinated for mutual reinforcement; budget 
priorities can be rearranged so that unappealing essentials of 
basic activities are filled in before others that prove more super- 
ficial; the assistance offered to colleges by governmental, inter- 
governmental, and private agencies can be more fully utilized; 
further assistance can be obtained from groups in a wide circle 
of surrounding communities, eager to help toward better inter- 
national relations. In some instances more economical devices 
can be adopted, among them the “language laboratory”’ device 
in foreign language teaching. 

But the most valuable of all the devices for economy is an 
agency in the college or university directly responsible for the 
selective planning of the institution’s over-all program of inter- 
national education. The Estes Park conference recommended a 
campus committee for this purpose; and the device has shown 
more possibilities than anyone had hoped, in several instances 
where it has been seriously tried. At the University of Washing- 
ton, the faculty decided that the committee should be appointed 
by the president, since it should include administrative and stu- 
dent representatives as well as those of the faculty. But what- 
ever should be the source of the initiative on each campus, a 
Committee on International Education is the first step toward 
more selective planning in this field, whose urgency is only intensi- 
fied by the distracting outbreak of recurrent shooting wars. 





Freedom To Teach and 
Freedom To Learn’ 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


F A FREE DEMOCRATIC society is to survive, its basic institu- 
tions must be kept free. Education is one of these basic in- 
stitutions. The importance of education in determining the 

nature of society is well illustrated by the extent to which the 
governments of totalitarian nations rely upon the schools and 
higher institutions to achieve their ends. 

During the years when our Constitution was being forged out 
of the experiences under the Articles of Confederation, a num- 
ber of leading philosophers and statesmen argued for a federal 
system of education. As finally adopted, however, the Constitu- 
tion made no explicit mention of education. The power for the 
establishment, organization, and support of education was ac- 
cordingly retained by the states. In discussing this situation 
Professors Edwards and Richey in The School in the American 
Social Order say: 

. it has been often supposed that it was the purpose of those who 
drafted the Constitution to make education a function of the governments 
of the several states. As a matter of fact, at the time the Constitution was 
drafted education was not commonly regarded as a function of government 
at any level. It seems reasonably certain that the great majority of those 
who drew up the document, and of those who voted to adopt it, did not 
envision the development of comprehensive systems of public education. The 
failure of the Constitution to mention education in express terms probably 
does not reflect the intention of the founding fathers to make public educa- 
tion a function of the state governments; it probably reflects the widespread 
sentiment of the time that education was a private, religious, or philan- 
thropic function. Moreover, the authority conferred upon Congress to 
promote the general welfare may have appeared to many to be entirely ade- 
quate, as was actually the case, to enable the national government to sup- 
port a program of education.* 


Whatever the explanation, state governments are responsible 


1 Address delivered at the meeting of constituent member representatives of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., January 27-28, 1950. 

* Newton Edwards and H. G. Richey, The School in the American Social Order 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
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for education. Generally these governments have been very 
liberal in granting charters for the establishment of nonpublic 
schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. More- 
over, once established, these schools and higher institutions have 
been comparatively independent and free in their operations. 
From this freedom has come the diversity of higher institutions, 
the spirit of experimentation, and the individuality of institu- 
tions that account for their strength and influence. 

Now we are confronted with a set of new conditions that tend 
in one way or another to curtail the freedom of colleges and 
universities. Here I speak only of the freedom of the institutions 
themselves. For example, the federal government is spending 
over one and a quarter billion dollars annually for the education 
of veterans. The Veterans Administration is responsible for see- 
ing that veterans get the quality of education to which they are 
entitled, and also that the taxpayers’ money appropriated for 
veterans education is not misspent. The sudden and enormous 
expansion of enrollments resulting from the provision for the 
education of veterans created an extraordinary demand for 
housing and instructional facilities. Appeals to government agen- 
cies and to the Congress brought considerable relief both through 
the allocation of surplus war properties and through the ap- 
propriation of federal funds. In providing this relief, it was 
necessary, however, that the government determine the status 
of the institutions applying for surplus war property or funds 
and that a continuing check be made as to the proper use of 
these resources. 

Early in the period of mobilization the armed services intro- 
duced an extensive program of education for officers and en- 
listed men. Some of the instruction was given by correspondence 
or independent study directly through the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute. Some was given by correspondence courses offered 
by universities under contract with the armed services. This 
development gave rise to a whole new constellation of problems 
involving relationships between the government and educational 
institutions. They centered around such matters as determining 
status and achievement by examinations, maintaining the security 
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of examinations, determining the amount of credit to be granted 
and by whom, waivers of some formal requirements for diplomas 
or degrees, and so forth. Inevitably questions concerning the 
relative authority of a government agency and of the educational 
institutions themselves to determine policies and procedures came 
to the fore. 

In recent years the federal government has made large ap- 
propriations for many kinds of research. Time and again the 
question has arisen: Should the government develop its own re- 
search facilities and employ its own research staff, many of whom 
would inevitably be drawn from the leading universities, or 
should it contract with universities where research facilities and 
personnel already exist? Of course, the alternatives were not as 
clear-cut as they are stated here. The government’s answer has 
been an intermediate policy of conducting some research under 
its own auspices, but also of entering into contracts with the 
universities for research, which in the aggregate amount to 
millions of dollars. Naturally the problem has arisen as to main- 
taining security of confidential projects and as to the rights to 
patents of new technological inventions or discoveries. As viewed 
by the government, contracts inevitably carry with them certain 
responsibilities for controls. 

These are only a few examples of developments at the national 
level that create new and complicated relationships between the 
federal government and higher education. If one were to take a 
longer-range historical perspective, he would see other relation- 
ships involving the National Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Smith-Hughes Act, and the Morrill- 
Nelson Acts. Looking ahead, on the other hand, one can foresee 
the possibility of federal appropriations for scholarships and 
fellowships, the extension of Selective Service or the adoption 
of universal military training, further federal aid for the provi- 
sion of housing facilities for faculty members and students, and 
a revision of the tax-exempt status of higher institutions that 
engage in competitive business enterprises. 

As I indicated earlier, in the past the governments of the 
several states have accorded the colleges to which they granted 
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charters a large degree of freedom. But here again conditions 
are gradually changing. The states have been asked to certify 
to the standing of institutions for purposes of educating veterans. 
State legislatures have assumed the prerogative of inquiring into 
the political views and affiliations of faculty members, and cases 
are reported in which investigations are being made of the man- 
ner in which the state-supported institutions are administered for 
the information of members of state legislatures or for legisla- 
tive committees. 

These developments at both the federal and state levels have 
proceeded to the point at which it is time to ask: What are their 
implications for the freedom of institutions of higher education 
in the United States? Without saying categorically either that 
their freedom is endangered or that it remains unimpaired, I 
shall cite steps taken by the federal government or its agencies 
and by state legislatures that indicate a current trend. 

First, the chairman of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, on June 1, 1949, requested more than one hundred 
colleges and universities to submit lists of textbooks and supple- 
mentary readings approved for use in the institutions during the 
year 1948-49 and for the coming year if available. The requests 
addressed to the larger institutions specified the following sub- 
jects: literature, geography, history, philosophy, economics, and 
all other subjects in the social science field. This request was the 
outgrowth of an allegation made by the California and Georgia 
Societies of the Sons of the American Revolution, which stated: 





We hereby petition for an independent and impartial investigation of the 
interstate traffic in subversive textbooks and teaching materials. 

... We request the Congress to grant us all relief possible in this matter 
by determining the facts and giving them to the people with appropriate 
recommendations. 





While the purpose in requesting these materials was not explicitly 
stated, the very nature of the activities of this committee left 
little doubt in the minds of most educators. 

So vigorous were the protests lodged with Representative 
J. S. Wood, chairman of the committee, either through the 
American Council on Education or directly, and also by some 
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members of his own committee whom he had not consulted 


before sending out the request, that Mr. Wood sent out a supple- 
mentary letter which said in part: 


Since this request was made there have been a series of statements from 
presidents or other officials of various institutions of higher learning to the 
effect that it is impossible to comply with the Committee’s request because 
thousands of books are in use in the particular fields of study mentioned in 
the Committee’s letter. Some statements also contend that the Committee 
is interfering with academic freedom, and that the Committee objects to 
the teaching of the principles of Karl Marx and other founders of Com- 
munism. 

As a matter of fact, the Committee does not desire to interfere in any 
manner with academic freedom, nor does it intend to censor textbooks. It is 
of no concern to the Committee if the Communist Manifesto or any other 
book or document containing the tenets of communism is being studied for 
comparative purposes in our educational institutions. 


The letter continues with an explanation that the request re- 
sulted from serious allegations made in a lengthy petition filed 
with the committee by the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Then Representative Wood says: 


The only way the Committee could proceed was to solicit the coopera- 
tion of the educational institutions themselves. Because of a limited staff, 
the Committee could not at this time communicate with every institution of 
higher learning. Accordingly, letters were sent at random to representative 
colleges and universities in each state, with no preconception of what might 
be found, if anything at all. It has been suggested to the Committee that it 
should have discussed this matter with some of our leading educators before 
corresponding with the various colleges and universities. However, this 
might have given the public the impression that the Committee accepted the 
petition filed with it at face value. The Committee has no desire to make 
public the contents of the petition until such time as it is in a position to 
determine both sides of the question. 

If there is too much work involved in complying with the Committee's 
request in the case of your particular institution, we will gladly amend the 
initial letter. We will omit the request for supplemental material and ask 
that you supply us with the title and author of the principal textbooks now 
in use in each course in the aforementioned specific fields. 

The foregoing request of the Committee should not be construed as hav- 
ing the slightest unfavorable reflection or criticism upon your school or any 
person connected therewith. 


While it is generally believed that this issue will not be pur- 
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sued further, this action nevertheless constituted a threat to the 
freedom of higher institutions. 

Second, in the first session of the Eighty-first Congress the 
Senate approved an amendment to the Appropriation Act for 
research fellowships in atomic energy, which provided that: 

No part of any appropriation contained in this title for the Atomic 
Energy Commission shall be used to confer a fellowship on any person who 
advocates, or who is a member of an organization or party that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence 
or with respect to whom the Atomic Energy Commission finds, upon in- 
vestigation and report by the Federal Bureau of Investigation on the char- 
acter, associations, and loyalty of whom, that reasonable grounds exist for 
belief that such person is disloyal to the Government of the United States. 


Educators are divided in their opinions about this amendment. 
Some believe that it is necessary and desirable. The prevailing 
opinion of distinguished educators and scientists is, however, 
that such action is unnecessary since adequate security safe- 
guards are already maintained with reference to confidential 
projects and that it is dangerous since it may be the first step 
toward the requirement of an FBI investigation of all professors, 
scholars, and even students who hold appointments that are 
supported either directly or indirectly by public funds. 

That there are like concerns in other countries is indicated by 
the following statement made by Reginald Lennard of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford with reference to British universities: 


State-aid has come to stay. It is inevitable. Even before the war it had 
become clear that even the best-endowed universities could not fulfill their 
true function without large grants of public money. On all hands, however, 
it was frankly and honestly acknowledged that the assistance required to be 
hedged about with safeguards, lest it should in any way impair the liberty 
of universities to seek and impart knowledge in their own way. But now, 
while rising costs have enormously increased the need of assistance, the 
pressure of other needs, arising from the difficulties and problems of the 
time, seems to be producing, if not blindness, at least some dimness of 
sight in regard to the indispensable requirements of academic freedom.* 


Third, one of the governmental agencies that has had far- 
reaching and close relationships to the schools, colleges, and 


* Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXXIV (1948), 
705. 
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universities is the Veterans Administration. In its zeal to pro- 
tect those eligible to the benefits of veterans education from ex- 
ploitation by disreputable institutions and to prevent veterans 
from abusing their educational privileges, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has on several occasions trespassed directly upon 
the freedom of the institutions participating in the program. 
The instances of such infringement on institutional freedom are 
sufficiently well known that they need not be reviewed in detail. 
The most significant examples are the following. 

In the spring of 1946 the Veterans Administration issued Cir- 
cular 61. It proposed to place training officers on college and 
university campuses in the ratio of one officer to two hundred 
enrolled veterans for the purpose of supervising the training 
programs of student veterans. In essence this proposal would 
have opened the way for a government agency to appoint to the 
staff of a college or university an officer of its own selection, and 
would have removed from duly constituted educational officers 
in the institutions the control and approval of courses taken by 
veterans. The proposal was so vigorously opposed that within 
thirty days the circular was modified to exclude institutions of 
higher learning from its provisions. 

Approximately a year later the Veterans Administration di- 
rected all regional offices to require regularly class-attendance 
reports on veteran students in all educational institutions. Many 
higher institutions as a matter of policy do not require instructors 
to report class attendance, and many of them, furthermore, have 
no rules requiring class attendance. This requirement would have 
changed administrative policies and would have necessitated the 
establishment of costly procedures of keeping records and mak- 
ing reports to supply information that is generally regarded to 
be of little importance. As the result of a conference called by 
the American Council on Education, this directive was modified 
so that in institutions of higher learning no attendance or other 
reports were required except for veterans whose progress or 
conduct became unsatisfactory according to the standards and 
practices of the institutions. 

Again in September 1949 the Veterans Administration issued 
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Instruction I-A to become effective immediately. Although the 
instruction as a whole was looked upon with disfavor, serious 
objections were raised to the sections that provided: 


If any veteran who has completed a course of education or training under 
P.L. 346 as amended, or his prescribed course under P.L. 16, desires here- 
after to commence an additional course of education or training, full-time 
or otherwise, such additional course . . . will be considered avocational or 
recreational unless and until he has submitted complete justification that the 
course is essential to his employment, he is otherwise eligible and approval 


thereof has been made by the VA prior to his entrance into said additional 
course. 


This instruction, coming just at the opening of the academic 
year, would have required VA approval of the need for graduate 
study on the part of a veteran who had completed undergraduate 
courses; his entering a professional program after completing 
preprofessional preparation would have required approval, as 
would the taking of courses in fields closely related to his general 
objectives. Obviously, this procedure would have transferred 
from the institutions to a governmental agency both the right 
and the responsibility for determining the suitability of educa- 
tional programs for students. Without reviewing in any detail 
the protests that were made to Instruction I-A or the numerous 
conferences that were held for the purpose of bringing order 
and understanding out of the confusion that arose, it will suffice 
to say that a few days after the announcement of its postpone- 
ment Instruction I-A was completely rescinded by the issuance 
of a new Instruction I-B. This instruction eliminated a number 
of objections to its predecessor, but still left to the VA the 
responsibility for determining whether or not a modification in 
courses was a change-of-course, and whether the change-of- 
course was in the interest of the veteran. If a change-of-course, 
it required the individual to go through the VA guidance and 
counseling. Protests were immediately made to the VA reassert- 
ing that these basic decisions as to a change-of-course and whether 
a change-of-course was justified were educational matters and 
should be made by the institutions themselves. On December 13 
General Gray, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, issued a letter 
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accepting to a very large degree the continual recommendations 
of the American Council on Education, and on January 11 trans- 
mitted to the VA regional offices a copy of Council bulletin No. 
150, Higher Education and National Affairs, which clearly indi- 
cated that the VA would accept the recommendation of the edu- 
cational institutions. This matter now is temporarily settled, but 
there will be many other issues, especially revolving around the 
terminal date for initiation of course on July 25, 1951. 

The VA has likewise undertaken to control certain fiscal poli- 
cies of higher institutions. Administrator’s Decision 812 requires 
institutions to deduct federal funds which they receive from their 
income for the purpose of determining fair and reasonable costs 
of teaching and teaching supplies. The philosophy underlying 
this decision is suggested by the following statement: 


For instance, if an institution has large endowments or other adequate 
funds, whether provided by public or private sources or from earnings of the 
institution itself, it may not be said to need any material additional amount 
of compensation over and above the customary charges in order for it to 
permit it to furnish education to veterans. .. . 


It would appear that when a governmental agency undertakes 
to determine the financial ability of institutions to provide veter- 
ans education or to decide the purposes for which institutions 
shall use this income from endowment or other sources, it as- 
sumes administrative prerogatives that properly belong to the 
governing and administrative bodies of the institutions. 

It is not my purpose in citing these illustrations to impute 
wrong motives to the officers of the VA. I know many of them 
personally and have a high regard for their integrity. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, that time and again the long-cherished 
freedom of institutions has been jeopardized by the actions I 
have cited. Had the Veterans Administration consulted duly 
constituted representatives of higher education, such situations 
as those noted might have been avoided. The VA could have 
been saved embarrassment and the institutions undue concern. 

The current financial dilemma of many institutions, a dilemma 
that will become more widespread and more intensified, accord- 
ing to our educational prophets, may point to the need—even the 
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demand—for further federal aid. The idea of federal aid is so 
obnoxious to some college and university administrators that 
they will have none of it. There are others, however, and a good 
many of them who, seeing in such aid their financial salvation, 
will accept it. It remains to be seen what conditions may be at- 
tached to further grants of federal funds if and when they are 
made. 

Already a number of higher institutions that have found an 
indirect means of support through research contracts with gov- 
ernmental agencies have compromised their traditional policies 
with reference to giving the general public the benefit of research 
findings. The search for truth, wherever it may lead, and the dis- 
semination of new knowledge to all who may benefit from it has 
long been regarded to be a major responsibility of the universi- 
ties. Restrictions placed on faculty members and research schol- 
ars as to the use that may be made of the results of their re- 
search, and limitations placed on the use that may be made of 
new materials in teaching, circumscribe the freedom to inquire 
into and learn about developments affecting individual citizens, 
our national life, and our international relations. 

A recent development in the field of higher education is re- 
gional planning and organization. In many respects this seems 
to be a commendable procedure provided that it is not designed, 
as some of its critics contend, to perpetuate segregation. Regional 
planning is now a cooperative undertaking subject to the concur- 
rence of the governors and legislatures of the states concerned. 
But it is not beyond the realm of possibility that differences may 
arise on matters of policy, that issues may arise relating to the 
extension of such plans to include states not now participating 
that will call for a federal board or commissioner to serve as 
referee. It happened in the areas of commerce, transportation, 
and communications. It can and perhaps will happen in regional 
planning in higher education. 

Lest I be charged with being unnecessarily concerned about 
things to come, I shall return to other conditions that now exist. 
Here I turn from federal relationships to the relationships of 
state legislatures and governing boards to their colleges and 
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universities. In a number of states the colleges and universities 
are not so free as they once were. The following facts give sup- 
port to this conclusion: the appointment of legislative committees 
in the states of Washington and Illinois to investigate subversive 
influences in certain designated institutions; the threat of the 
Michigan legislature to withhold appropriations to an institu- 
tion because it tolerated a so-called Communist student organiza- 
tion on its campus; the requirement in some states that faculty 
members take an oath of loyalty to the government; and the 
requirement imposed on the University of Colorado that a re- 
gents’ convocation be held annually to be addressed by a speaker 
approved by the regents. This action of the Colorado regents 
was an indirect form of reproof of the then-chancellor for per- 
mitting Harry Bridges to speak on the campus. 

Lest this statement appear to be an attempt to assemble only 
the evidence of growing limitations on the freedom of higher 
institutions, it should be said that there are notable examples of 
federal relationships in which there is little or no evidence of 
such limitations. For example, while some regulations have been 
made on the administration of the Smith-Hughes program and 
of the Morrill-Nelson Acts, those regulations have not been of 
a nature to arouse concern on the part of the institutions in- 
volved; the National Youth Administration gave almost com- 
plete freedom to institutions as it affected their students; and the 
student war loan program was administered by the institutions 
with a minimum of external regulation. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the trend is unquestionably in the direction of more and 
more limitation of the freedom of higher institutions by both 
the federal and state governments. 





Education for Responsible Citizenship 


By LEWIS A. FROMAN 


DUCATORS ARE NOT KNOWN for the degree to which they 
agree. It comes, therefore, as somewhat of a surprise to 
find the extent of agreement among educators concerning 

the revised (or at least re-emphasized) objective of higher edu- 
cation. Everyone is talking about it, and a goodly number are 
writing about it. 

The central theme is much the same in all of this talking and 
writing—we must point higher education more in the direction 
of training for responsible citizenship. The particular words 
used in describing this goal vary, but the most common include 
“Education for Social Responsibility,” “‘Education for Living,” 
“Education in a Democratic Society,” “Education for Demo- 
cratic Living,” and just plain “Education for Citizenship.” The 
recent symposium sponsored by the new State University of 
New York is an excellent example of the extent of the pronounce- 
ments and the degree of agreement on this matter.’ If one were 
to attempt to state in a single sentence the conclusions reached at 
the conference, it probably would be that all hands fairly well 
agreed that the function of a modern university is to educate 
for responsible citizenship. It would not be accurate to infer that 
no one ever emphasized this objective until recent years. There 
has been talk about it almost every time a commencement address 
is given or a new president gives an inaugural address. The empha- 
sis, however, has been increased, and the extent to which the 
same theme occupies the spotlight to the exclusion of others is a 
more recent development. 


In assuming, then, a fairly uniform agreement upon the objec- 
tive, the logical next step is to ask, ““What is being done to pro- 
mote this goal?’’ One might immediately answer that the de- 


‘Held at Buffalo, New York, on January 27 and 28, 1950. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “The Function of a Modern University.” Among the many participants in 
the program were Chancellors Robert M. Hutchins, Edmund E. Day; Presidents 
James B. Conant, James L. Morrill, Harold Stassen; Alvin E. Eurich, President of 
the State University of New York, and Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
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velopments under the heading of “general education” are a 
response to this objective. General education refers to “those 
phases of nonspecialized and nonvocational education that should 
be the common possession, the common denominator, so to speak, 
of educated persons as individuals and as citizens in a free 
society.”” > Most of what has been done by way of giving stu- 
dents more general education has been in terms of greater 
breadth in the students’ course work, less specialization, more 
integrated courses, ‘“‘core” curricula, and so forth. This is, no 
doubt, a very desirable emphasis, but does it do as much as one 
would expect from an “education which looks first of all to the 
student’s life as a responsible human being and citizen?” ® 

Let us examine some of the important present-day policies and 
activities of colleges and universities for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the extent to which those policies and activities carry out an 
objective of this sort. 


ADMISSIONS 


The first step in the cycle of the activities of any college deals 
with the admission of new students. One school of thought (and 
practice) takes the frank and firm position that only the intel- 
lectually superior can benefit by, and should be afforded, the 
opportunity to attend our colleges and universities. The other 
viewpoint was expressed by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education and holds that “approximately one-half of our 
population has the mental ability to complete an advanced liberal 
or specialized professional education’ * (hence could benefit), 
although surely the implication is not that one-half of our total 
population is intellectually superior! 

It must be admitted that the present admission procedures 
favor the intellectually superior, because of the increasing use of 
objective tests. Several standardized tests are now being ad- 


2A Design for General Education (Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1944), p. 7. 


3 General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 51. 

* “Higher Education for American Democracy,” Vol. I: Establishing the Goals 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 41. 
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ministered so that one college can compare its accomplishments 
in this regard (the level of the abilities of the students it has 
admitted) with that of another college. The competition has 
been indeed great. Nothing pleases the college administrator 
more than to be able to say that his students come only from the 
upper ranks of their respective high schools—but, by virtue of 
their reason for existence, this is a pleasure denied publicly 
controlled institutions, and there is a question of whether it is 
justified even in privately controlled colleges. 

Do the intellectually superior make superior citizens? Are we 
justified in assuming that only the intellectually superior should 
be prepared for responsible citizenship, or that they are the only 
ones who can benefit by training in citizenship? 

Responsible citizenship certainly includes a number of con- 
siderations which are not usually thought of solely in terms of 
intelligence. The ability to get along with one’s fellow men, for 
example, is one of the desirable, even essential, aspects of good 
citizenship. Has our training of the intellectually superior given 
us some reason to believe that they have acquired the ability to 
get along with their fellow men in a more satisfactory manner 
than those who have not had such training? The success of the 
individual as a responsible citizen in a large measure depends 
upon his willingness to give freely of his time to many projects 
and activities, his tolerance of opposing views, the strength of 
his own convictions, and those general traits which are usually 
thought of as contributing toward a pleasing personality and 
good moral character. Is there necessarily any correlation be- 
tween these desirable characteristics and an aptitude to complete 
college work successfully ? 

We must also consider the place of leadership training as an 
objective of a college education; and although the agreement 
upon this objective was widespread at an earlier date, some 
doubt is currently being expressed about it. With the tremendous 
increase in the number of individuals attending college, are we 
not going to be forced to train “good followers,” as well as 
good leaders? Educators do not agree to the proposition that 
the opportunity for a college education is a “right” of every 
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individual who completes a secondary school training, and yet 
there are definite trends in this direction in the thinking of the 
public. The rapid expansion of state university systems and the 
tendency toward federal subsidies for education are the key- 
stones around which such a movement will develop. With the 
increase in public support, it becomes more and more difficult to 
choose one type of individual rather than another type to benefit 
from the public subsidy. The history of most subsidies indicates 
that once they become “‘full blown,” all individuals are likely to 
be eligible for benefits. 

Our discussion of admissions procedure has developed the 
following: 

1. The emphasis upon responsible citizenship as an objective 
of a college education would seem to make less appropriate the 
present heavy emphasis upon superior intellect as an admissions 
standard. 

2. Insofar as responsible citizenship is an objective, it is just 
as important for the intellectually inferior to be trained as the 
intellectually superior. 

The second premise assumes that the intellectually inferior 
are capable of absorbing training which is aimed toward responsi- 
ble citizenship. Inquiry will now be directed toward this point. 


CoursE WorK 


I have purposely used the term “course work’’ rather than 
curriculum or study programs in order to avoid the type of dis- 
cussion which usually takes place among college educators with 
respect to curriculum matters. For the purpose at hand we are 
not interested in discussing the relative merits of such contro- 
versial issues as general vs. specialized education, the elective vs. 
the prescribed curriculum, or tutorial and informal plans of in- 
struction in contrast to more formalized course work, as the 
most effective study program in colleges and universities. This is 
not to say that matters of this kind are not important, but merely 
that they are beyond our present field of inquiry. 

All or certainly almost all college programs are built around at 
least some courses which are conducted in a more or less cus- 
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tomary manner. These courses serve the function of measuring 
the student’s progress toward an ultimate goal—a degree and 
as the principal medium of “‘education.” In what way do these 
courses contribute toward the development of responsible 
citizenship ? 

To acquire information about specific subject matter (history, 
physics, or any other special interest) is certainly very desirable. 
Many of the usual courses develop not only information bearing 
upon important phases of the field, but they also develop atti- 
tudes and points of view and aid the student in working out 
problems for himself. We must never underrate the objective 
of teaching the individual to think and act for himself. Most 
people realize that the most effective work that is being done in 
courses is being done by excellent teachers who for the most part 
would do a good job regardless of the nature of the curriculum 
or program of study. I believe, therefore, that the usual course 
can do and actually does do a great deal toward developing 
responsible citizens, but I do not believe that the colleges do 
nearly as much as they might if they tended to place more empha- 
sis in the teaching program upon the objective of responsible 
citizenship. 

We have said that most institutions, by the very necessity of 
circumstances in which they find themselves, require that students 
accumulate a certain amount of credit through course work, or 
by other means, in order that they will be entitled to a degree 
or some other certification goal. We go still further and require 
a minimum level of performance in this work; these are our 
qualitative standards which are superimposed upon our quantita- 
tive standards. There is a tendency for many educators to de- 
plore this “counting” system, and although there are some praise- 
worthy attempts to use other means of measuring ability and 
accomplishment, such as comprehensive examinations and tests, 
it is still widely used. We could keep all of this, however, and add 
something more. Suppose that when the report for a given 
semester’s work is sent to the student a letter goes to the parent 
reading somewhat as follows: 
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Dear Parent: 


Attached is the record of your son for the past semester. You will note 
that he has done very well in the subject-matter courses in which he has 
been enrolled; in fact, he could be rated as “very superior” in this respect. 
You will also note, however, that he has failed miserably in other phases of 
his student life here at the college. Specifically, he has been marked “fail- 
ing” by those who know him and work with him because of his inability 
to get along with his fellow men. He has been either unwilling or unable 
to assume responsibility for carrying on life here at the college in an 
orderly and democratic manner. He seems to be most intolerant of ideas dif- 
fering from his own and especially impatient with those fellow students who 
are not able to grasp ideas as quickly as he does. 

I regret to inform you, therefore, that we are placing him on probation 
for the current semester, and unless his record improves in these latterly 
mentioned fields, we shall find it necessary to ask him to leave the school at 
the end of the semester. We want you to know that we do not believe he has 
done anything which is legally punishable or morally reprehensible. He has 
merely failed to conduct himself in a way which we feel is in keeping with 
responsible citizenship, which is a very important goal of this college’s pro- 
gram, and hence he should not be entitled to our degree unless these de- 
ficiencies are remedied. 


Sincerely yours, 


It is not suggested that the above is the only means of accom- 
plishing the avowed goal of developing a sense of citizenship 
responsibility in the college student. Another means might be to 
give more emphasis to the resident life of the student, which, of 
course, would apply only to those living in college residences, un- 
less parents could be relied upon to aid in the rating of students 
who live at home. One writer suggests that this be emphasized 


by listing among the college offerings something like the fol- 
lowing: 


Social Education 1. A four-year course in elementary Social Education 
offered by the Department of Resident Halls—no pre-requisites. An inten- 
sive, first-hand study of the fundamental principles underlying human be- 
havior, with special emphasis upon effective techniques of getting along with 
people. The course involves no scheduled lectures, but does involve daily 
laboratory experiments in analyzing the other fellow’s point of view, ac- 
companied by exercises and problems in mediation, conciliation, and compro- 
mise. It is designed to supplement so-called academic work such as the study 
of mathematics, English, and chemistry to the end that the university 
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graduate may recognize himself as a social being with definite responsibilities 
to his fellow men.°® 


It is immediately evident that any system of evaluating those 
characteristics which seem so important in developing responsible 
citizenship would involve highly subjective considerations. We 
know, of course, that there are subjective considerations in almost 
all types of grading, but the measurement of tolerance, coopera- 
tiveness, unselfishness, and so on, would probably be even more sub- 
jective than the evaluation of attainment in the usual course in the 
social sciences. This certainly makes the job more difficult, but it 
does not necessarily mean that it should not be attempted. The very 
fact that we question the lack of certain of these characteristics 
among our current college graduates is in itself a subjective evalu- 
ation, so if we feel prepared to criticize what is lacking in our 
present students, then we should be prepared to measure the ex- 
tent to which a student possesses these characteristics. Certainly 
the prospective employers of college graduates are looking for 
characteristics of this type, and they do not hesitate to accept or 
reject applicants on the basis of their evaluation of the extent to 
which the applicant has them. This also adds support to the posi- 
tion that more emphasis should be placed upon these character- 
istics in the college program if they are considered to be im- 
portant by employers. 

All of us have had the experience of recommending college 
graduates who have very superior course-work records but whom 
we recommend only with some reservation, because of the lack 
of highly desirable character traits. We know full well that the 
employer places great emphasis upon them, and thus we are not 
carrying out our responsibility as a training agency if we do not 
furnish as much information as we possibly can. The fact that 
such characteristics have not been emphasized during the college 
training period means that our rating is likely to be much less 
complete than otherwise would be the case. The tendency toward 
larger numbers attending college makes evaluations of this char- 
acter all the more difficult, especially so long as they are con- 


*Excerpt from Helen B. Schlemen, “Women’s Housing,” Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, XI (1947), 31-39. 
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sidered to be over and above the course-work record of the stu- 
dent. Devoting more attention to them throughout the college 
program would place the college in a better position to give a 
more accurate evaluation of characteristics of this type than hay. 
ing the college consider such evaluations as purely supplementary 
or secondary to the course-work record of the student. 

Even in such a technical field as engineering, a great deal has 
been said recently about the need for nontechnical abilities in 
engineering graduates. General Brehon Somervell, now presi- 
dent of the Koppers Company, has said, 


. engineers do not live in a vacuum. In addition to being able to get 
along with the people in their organizations, engineers must always be good 
citizens of the community in which they reside. This is not only essential 
as they represent their enterprise in the community, but it is also essential 
for their own self-respect. They have to think about other things than 
engineering. They must think of local problems, they must think of state 
problems, and they must think of national problems in order to be con- 
structive members of society. They have to do some straight thinking on all 
of these matters if they are to make the world in which they live the right 
kind of a world. Their actions are important not only to themselves but to 
all of us if we are going to have the kind of society that we should have and 
if we are to have the kind of government we want. The individual in order 
to make intelligent decisions should have a firm background for his thinking 
along these lines before he acts. There are so many problems in this world 
of ours that it is difficult to single out the most important so that we may 
devote such time as we have toward aiding in their solution.® 


On the academic side, the pronouncements have been just as 
strong. In his inaugural address President Killian, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, devoted an entire section of his 
talk to “Education for Social Responsibility.” He said, in part, 


The specialist must shun the view that lopsidedness is laudable; he must 
be politically and morally responsible; he must test his actions by their 
human impact. I speak not only of the scientists and engineers but also of 
the lawyers and physicians and businessmen, specialists all. 


And further on he states, 


Education is to be found not only in the classroom and the laboratory but 
in the experience of living with one’s fellows in an environment stimulat- 


° Panel discussion on “What Industry Expects of the Engineer,” Troy, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 1949 at the celebration of 125th anniversary of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
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ing to intellectual activity and conducive to the development of community 
responsibility. We want to carry further the development of an environ- 
ment at M.I.T. which performs in the broadest sense an educational func- 
tion itself, not in a passive way, but in a dynamic way. The whole complex of 
living facilities, activities and atmosphere must be skillfully arranged to 
provide the kind of environment that contributes to the development of 
leadership, breadth and standards of taste and judgment among our stu- 
dents—to give them the fullest possible opportunity to acquire, in a phrase 
of Sir Richard Livingstone’s, ‘‘a sense of the first rate.” 


There seems to be a definite tendency toward a goal of higher 
and higher attainment in the subject matter of courses taught in 
college. Thus, we frequently hear it said that the present-day 
college courses extend much deeper and over a wider area than 
was formerly the case. It is difficult to measure whether these are 
differences in intensity or merely differences in range, but, in any 
case, we still express our dissatisfaction with the accomplishment 
of most college graduates in many of the subject-matter fields. 
Witness, for example, the perennial blasts concerning the weak- 
ness of college and other students in the field of American his- 
tory. We cite the answers of college students to particular ques- 
tions and express great anxiety over the lack of specific knowledge 
concerning our own history. From other quarters, and with al- 
most equal frequency, will come criticism of the inability of stu- 
dents to handle simple mathematics or, perhaps more accurately, 
simple arithmetic. Thus, the businessman will say that it is a 
shame to permit a student to graduate from college who cannot 
do simple ratios and percentages. And yet we know that this does 
happen with more frequency than we care to admit. Other people 
are concerned about the woeful lack of the student’s knowledge 
in the field of literature, and certainly all of us would like to 
have our students better prepared in this field. 

There is little question that we could more adequately prepare 
our students in any one or possibly all of these fields if we were 
willing to sacrifice other things. We certainly could do more in 
the field of American history, and it would be highly desirable 
for the average college graduate to know more American history. 
The important consideration, however, is whether other subject 
matter would need to be sacrificed in order to give them better 
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training in American history. Perhaps it would be necessary to 
sacrifice part of the training which we feel is so necessary in the 
previously mentioned fields of mathematics and literature. Then 
there are many other fields which we must consider. Certainly 
everyone should know something about human nature in order to 
understand and get along with people, and psychology offers a 
very important background for this. Everyone should know 
something of the rapid strides and present status of the physical 
sciences. All students should know more about all things. There- 
fore, the practical problem becomes one of emphasis. Shall we 
teach more history and less science ? Shall we teach more psycholo- 
gy and less literature? Should not every person graduated from 
college have a good course in marriage and the family? Certainly 
every person should have a course in personal hygiene. A listing 
of this type can be extended almost indefinitely and certainly far 
beyond the usual requirements for a degree. 

If a greater emphasis is to be placed upon education for 
responsible citizenship, then does this mean that still another 
field of activity is added to compete for the time and interest of 
the student during his undergraduate program? We have already 
admitted that the responsible citizen surely should be well in- 
formed about the usual subject-matter fields, and perhaps what is 
being suggested here will not take the student’s time from these 
studies but will merely lead to an emphasis and evaluation of 
activities now being carried on as “extracurricular.” But even 
though it might compete, are we not willing to stand on the 
emphasis of responsible citizenship as a goal of education; and 
if we are, then such criticisms can be absorbed. 

The emphasis upon a high degree of attainment in particular 
subject-matter fields is perhaps even more noticeable in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. Many high schools think of their suc- 
cess in terms of the grade attainment of their students, such as, 
for example, the marks on the Regents Examinations in the state 
of New York. Others measure their success in terms of the extent 
to which their graduates go to college and how well they do in 
those colleges. Is it possible that the emphasis upon responsible 
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citizenship should begin earlier than at the start of the college 
program? I think most of us would agree that whatever the 
objective, it should extend throughout the entire period of formal- 
ized education. To a great extent the colleges, because of the pre- 
viously mentioned emphasis upon grades in their admissions 
standards, are responsible for the pressure upon subject-matter 
attainment in the high schools. 

The emphasis upon a high level of attainment in subject- 
matter fields is also extending beyond the college undergraduate 
program. Thus, we are developing examinations for seniors, such 
as the Graduate Record Examinations. These are used to com- 
pare the attainments of the seniors in the various colleges 
throughout the country and also, of course, for the use of gradu- 
ate schools into which these students desire to go. What has been 
said thus far concerning the desirability of the goal of responsible 
citizenship has applied to the undergraduate and does not seem 
to apply with equal force to the graduate program. This is not 
to say that the one who extends his study beyond the bachelor’s 
degree should not be a responsible citizen, but merely that he 
should have already demonstrated his responsibility as a good 
citizen. The use of examinations as a means of comparing the 
attainments of one college with those of another would seem to be 
questionable under terms of a goal other than pure attainment 
in subject-matter fields. No college, however, likes to have its 
graduates rate poorly in any competitive examination. As a result, 
it may conduct its program in such a way as to make sure that 
its graduates rank as highly as possible. This is a worthy objec- 
tive, except that it may be accomplished at the expense of less 
citizenship training. 

We have repeatedly emphasized the fact that the adoption of 
responsible citizenship as the goal, or one of the important goals 
of education, does not do away with the necessity or desirability of 
course work of one type or another. A great deal can be done in 
course work to promote this goal, in some instances in a direct 
manner, but more usually by indirection. All of this must start 
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with the instructor and, in general, the instructor must serve as 
a living example of what is required or expected. 

In a recent annual report of a president of a well-known insti- 
tution, the following statement appears: 


I am convinced that in selecting our teachers we must to the greatest 
possible extent search for and secure men and women with personal in- 
tegrity, social responsibility, and strength of character as well as high pro- 
fessional competence. We must do so because we must help our nation and 
the world meet its need for graduates in whom we have inculcated, to our 
utmost capacity, those specific qualities. We shall not be doing all we can 
for our nation and our students if we include among their teachers and 
models men and women themselves irresponsible, insincere in their accept- 
ance of the obligations of their professions, or weak in facing their own 
problems and duties. Our desire that every one of our scholars and scien- 
tists be eminent in his field is as strong as ever, but we must continue to 
find eminence with character, and we must pass by the brilliant scholar 
whose personal code is deeply dyed with selfishness, irresponsibility, weak- 
ness or insincerity. Such a man cannot fit into the community of co- 
operative scholars which is a true university. 


This is an excellent statement of what is needed in the instruc- 
tor. It implies, however, that the heads of some institutions at 
least are not using these criteria. Could it be that the desire for 
research effort in the colleges has reached such a point that a 
teaching faculty will be chosen when it is known that they do not 
meet these general character qualifications? If so, then it is 
easy to see why colleges are frequently criticized for being too 
academic and for failing to emphasize the citizenship role. 

Our conclusion as to the role which course work may play in 
developing more responsible citizens is as follows: 

1. Regular course work can do much toward developing more 
responsible citizens, but only if the instructor is an example of 
good citizenship and makes it clear to the student that training 
for citizenship is an important part of his total college program. 

2. If responsible citizenship is to be stressed, the best that 
course work of the usual character can do is not enough. Added 
emphasis should be given to other phases of the student’s life at 
college, and these other phases need to be planned, evaluated, 
and coordinated just as carefully and skillfully as course work. 

We are now ready to examine some of these other activities to 
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determine what their contribution might be toward the develop- 
ment of the more responsible citizen. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The very use of the term “extracurricular activities” is unfor- 
tunate, if one wishes to emphasize this type of activity. In fact, 
the name was assigned on the basis that these activities are in 
addition to the main activity of college life. In most colleges the 
student is constantly reminded that his extracurricular activities 
must not interfere with his studies. In fact, the student who is 
doing poorly frequently is excluded from further extracurricular 
activities on the theory that they may have been the cause of his 
poor work in his courses. 

It might be well to enumerate some of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities in order that there will be no confusion between these 
activities and social and more personal activities. The list is very 

long, but the main ones which exist in almost all colleges would 
include the school paper, the yearbook, dramatics association, 
glee club and choir, subject-matter clubs, special clubs related to 
vocational interests such as the United World Federalists, vari- 
ous fund and chest campaigns, and self-governing activities. Self- 
governing activities deserve special attention. In some of the 
other activities only special abilities are called for, but in the 
case of student self-government almost everything that is ex- 
pected of the individual in later life is expected of him as a stu- 
dent participant in self-government. The individual learns to be 
tolerant of the views of others, he learns to respect the rights 
and privileges of others, he learns not to judge too quickly, he 
learns to ferret out the causes for wrongdoing, and, most of all, 
he must develop a code of morality with respect to the proper 
conduct of the individual in dealing with other individuals. Un- 
fortunately, many of the students are not able to participate in 
student government because officers and special committees are 
expected to carry out most of the work. Such individuals are 
fortunate in having served in such capacities at a time when the 
counsel of experienced people is available to them. In later life 


they are expected to act in similar capacities, but must act more 
independently. 
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Intramural and intercollegiate athletics were left out of the 
listing of extracurricular activities. Almost everyone would agree 
that intramural athletics should be included as one of those activi- 
ties which contribute to the development of the individual in 
learning his place as a unit in the organization. There is less 
agreement as to whether intercollegiate athletics serve in an 
equally effective manner. Competing against one’s fellow men 
with the ability to accept defeat gracefully and to accept victory 
modestly, however, is a most important accomplishment. Compe- 
tition will take different forms in later life, but so long as there 
is competition, there will be victories and defeats. 

The type of activity which is included in extracurricular affairs 
probably more nearly resembles the type of activity which we 
usually think of when we speak of responsible citizenship than 
anything else which the student does in his college life. To do 
well in extracurricular activities, the student must work with 
others, he must have ideas, he must have respect for authority, 
he must accept responsibility, and, in general, he must learn and 
accept the democratic way of doing things. It can be seen that 
these are among the important prerequisites to a successful role 
as a responsible citizen in the community. 

Just what should the college do about encouraging students to 
participate in extracurricular activities? As we said earlier, the 
present attitude seems to be one of tolerating participation in 
these activities, so long as they do not interfere with the student's 
academic program. Experience indicates that some students de- 
sire to go into many activities, while others show less or no inter- 
est whatsoever. It becomes more a problem of an even distribu- 
tion, therefore, rather than one of too much or too little total 
activity. So long as these activities seem to parallel so closely the 
type of activity one faces in later life, would it be unreasonable 
to change our whole plan and require that each student partici- 
pate in at least one activity? Some type of evaluation could then 
be set up indicating how well the person did in that activity. This 
need not be done by the faculty, for the students might evaluate 
their own members in work of this character. This in itself would 
be a valuable experience for them. 


It will be recognized, of course, that once one requires par- 
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ticipation in something of this character, the pleasure of partici- 
pation may be somewhat reduced. The transition from election 
to requirement always produces this problem, regardless of what 
is involved, but in general we do not find that students have a 
different attitude toward required courses than toward courses 
which they elect. In other words, the requirement of certain courses 
is expected by them. Once this same pattern is established for 
extracurricular activities, the attitude of the student would not 
be a limiting factor to the effectiveness of the work which he 
doe: in that activity. 

Our conclusion then with respect to the function of extracur- 
ricular activities in an educational program which has as one of 
its major goals the preparation for responsible citizenship is as 
follows: 

1. Extracurricular activities would seem to correspond more 
nearly to the activities which the graduate is expected to assume 
in later life than almost any other type of activity in the stu- 
dent’s school program. 

2. If participation is much to be desired, then requiring all 


students to participate may be just as reasonable as requiring 
students to take certain course work. 


SUMMARY 


Education for responsible citizenship, or some similar designa- 
tion, is being talked about a great deal as one of the principal 
goals of higher education. An examination of the important 
processes of higher education does not seem to indicate that very 
much is being done about it. In the case of admissions policy, 
the colleges continue to use some measure of “the aptitude to do 
college work” as the principal guide. Course work of one type 
or another continues to emphasize the training of the mind. 
Extracurricular activities are looked upon as something ‘“‘extra”’ 
which should not be permitted to interfere with course work. 
Performance in course work sets the standard for honors and 
the basis for continuation in college. 

If responsible citizenship is to serve as one of the important 
goals of higher education, significant changes are indicated in 
each of these important processes of higher education. 








Inspirational Teaching in a 


Technical Age 


By PAUL LEO DENGLER 


HE TECHNICAL AGE in which we live has brought new 

destructiveness in war, and the fear of greater horrors in 

the future; but it has also its brighter aspects. The hori- 

zons for the study of nature and of man around us have been 

extended, and the possibility of mutual acquaintance among com- 
mon men all over the globe is nearer. 

School can be made a fascinating experience as never before, 
and there is not a single subject which could not take on new 
life. In an unprecedented sense ‘the whole world has become 
our textbook.” Planned travel abroad is a growing form of in- 
service training for teachers. There are summer schools and 
other opportunities in many countries, and, at least in the 
Western world, exchanges of teachers and students go on in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

We are provided with new tools in education to facilitate 
understanding of the world of man and of the wonders of 
nature. Films and slides, radio and television, the printed word 
and the picture in natural colors, are more than the equivalent 
of the magic carpet of the old fairy tale. But tools are means, 
not ends. Whatever the technical achievements of our time have 
placed in the hands of the teacher today is of little consequence 
unless the teacher has within him the fire of humane leadership: 
tools can become alive only in the hands of a truly inspired 
teacher. 

The comforts of modern life are likewise only means, and not 
ends in themselves. We should not want to forego our washing 
machines, refrigerators, electric stoves, radio and television sets, 
stratocruisers, streamlined trains, de luxe automobiles, and other 
marvels created lately by applied science; but the condition of 


real enjoyment of these marvels is that they be considered as’ 


accessories to happier and richer living, freed from much of the 
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daily drudgery of former years. No gains are assured unless 
spiritual and intellectual growth take place. 

A world traveler of today, if he is spiritually apathetic or 
moribund, may easily derive less from all his tours than his 
grandfather in an earlier day gained from a local trip to the 
countryside, though his orbit was confined to five miles of walk- 
ing distance or to twenty miles by stagecoach. Beethoven came 
back from such walks in the Vienna woods with the inspiration 
for his Pastoral Symphony. Vienna’s Franz Schubert composed 
immortal songs, afterward the delight of millions of men, when 
he went on a stagecoach with his friends to the Hinterbruehl, 
no more than a score of miles from the city. 

Possession of magnificent tools guarantees neither happiness 
nor achievement. The meaning of progress is not alone in high 
material standards of living. Many educators feel deeply that 
the supreme and indispensable need is a wider comprehension 
of and a more profound devotion to incorporeal values. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH EUROPEANS 


Are Europeans better aware than you of the shortcomings 
and potentialities of present-day education? They often choose 
the easier way of letting it proceed in the old conventional trot. 
Routine teachers in European secondary schools (and indeed, 
there are some remaining—they are even produced ‘‘on the 
assembly line’) continue to think examinations and grades and 
report cards are good weapons to enforce results where real 
interest fails. In this concept a school may be a “‘sitstillery,”’ in 
which the student is expected to sit, listen, memorize, and be 
examined afterward. 

In the summer of 1949 European educators talked to me in 
England, in France, and in Switzerland, about the diminishing 
interest in the older concepts of values, and the spiritual crisis 
which the technical age has brought about. They blame in part 
the disintegration of the home, the declining influence of reli- 
gion on young minds, and the vanishing of the old craftsman- 
ship, wherein personal skill and creativeness are largely re- 
placed by impersonal factory work. To leaders of reform move- 
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ments it seems that the school has an opportunity and a duty 
to develop a new spirit within itself. There must be found (so 
they say) new sources of interest and a different approach to 
subjects which now have no appeal. They argue that without 
new spiritual values the material life of increasing comfort will 
grow into an almost unbearable emptiness. The urge for a 
broader, more general, and more flexible education for all, and 
for new ideals, has taken form to an encouraging extent in the 
Education Act of 1944 in England and in the Langevin innova- 
tions in France. 

Some Europeans blame America for the growing threat to 
the conventional values. Some make startling statements such 
as this: “Americans have developed a highly technical civiliza- 
tion, but they have no culture in our sense. They come to us not 
only as tourists (in which capacity they are highly welcome, of 
course), but also with their preoccupation with comfort. Jazz 
and gangster films have invaded our places of entertainment, and 
the next will be their comics. They glorify before us their auto- 
mobiles, their bathrooms, and their speed of living.” Some say: 
“The Frenchman who clings to his time-honored style of life 
wishes he could protect himself from the oncoming flood of 
material values without a deeper meaning. At least the older 
Frenchman is likely to think thus; the younger ones often seem 
to think differently, and that worries the elder generation still 
more.” I heard these criticisms, but they seemed to me unjust. 

In July I was sitting in one of those charming cafes on the 
sidewalk of a beautiful promenade along Lake Geneva, looking 
at the whiteness of giant Mont Blanc in the distance, hardly 
visible far away on the horizon. Before me was the blue lake 
with many white sailing boats on it, and an international crowd 
passed before the cafe along the quai. But my companion, a 
Swiss professor of French extraction, had no eyes for all this 
beauty, familiar to him. He said, in a voice that sounded sad 
and tired, “Yes, indeed, the world is changing. The values I 
cherished in my youth and which I am anxious to carry on into 
the next generation through my teaching—these values hardly 
exist for this modern youth. Where is the earnest young man, 
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the ideal student of my days, serious, concerned with matters of 
the intellect, and a great reader of books? He could discuss the 
great issues of life—in philosophy, in science, and the arts. Stu- 
dents today care less and less for such conversation; they have 
not got the time for it, nor the needed concentration. 

“Instead of reading a new book they prefer to have it cut 
down in the form of a two-hour cinema play. It is so much 
easier that way, dispensing with almost all effort, physical or 
mental. It is the ‘push-button culture,’ the ‘reach for a can’ 
technique of kitchen comfort applied to the intellectual level 
as well. In vain I try to surround my students by a spiritual 
Maginot Line against the mechanization of life, against the 
worship of money and success, superficial living, haste, and 
speed.” I did not agree with him and told him so. 

What I tried to convey to him was this: A problem which 
education in our time has to face is to introduce new spiritual 
values into a changing society here and there and everywhere. 
What is the use of complaining and obstinately continuing what 
has obviously become obsolete? You cannot really think that 
America should take the blame for what you call an infection by 
the germ of speed, comfort, and materialism. Does not America 
merely exhibit on a larger screen—on account of its wide united 
spaces, its prosperity and its youthful strength and vitality— 
what optimism and what developmental possibilities are open to 
all humanity? Man has been given wonderful new tools for 
happy living, but he has not yet learned to master them. We 
use them for mutual destruction. What the creative genius of 
mankind has built up in long centuries is not yet channeled into 
constructive and humane uses. So the technical triumphs will be 
sources of apprehension, until, through rapport among all men 
of good will, we learn to apply them wholly to the advancement 
of man’s highest aspirations. 


INTERCULTURAL RAPPORT Is AN IDEAL 


My Frenchman seemed pleased with the foregoing remarks, 
but he was a bit skeptical when I added that there is much more 
in the American culture than the features yet mentioned, and 
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that many persons of intellectual eminence in Western Europe 
comprehend and appreciate that intercultural exchange goes far 
to eliminate seeming cultura! abhorrences, and is necessary in 
disseminating the best in all cultures to the advantage of all. 
He clung to his distaste for superficialities, and intimated that | 
was myself perhaps affected by a way of life typified by such 
trivia as soft drinks, chewing gum, beauty contests, and the like. 
When I replied that I was primarily interested in deeper con- 
siderations than these (but that my grandson, who lives in the 
U.S.A., likes bubble-gum), he professed to see some of his 
fears confirmed. 

Here, thought I, is a distinguished gentleman—I am very 
fond of him—his knowledge is profound and his culture old 
and refined. I have known him and his family for years—and 
yet—what a regrettable case of ignorance about another conti- 
nent! It is human to accept stereotypes and oversimplifications, 
and these are serious obstacles to transnational understanding. 
Some fine persons in Europe seem not to know that on another 
continent, too, the people are living, thinking, wrestling with the 
same forces of the time that concern them so seriously. Some 
of them are insufficiently informed of the efforts and progress 
made by education in the United States to nurture interest in 
the spiritual essentials of life and to strengthen a lasting taste 
for them. 

Intellectual isolationism, a feeling of complete cultural self- 
sufficiency, coupled with lack of comprehensive knowledge of the 
complexity of American life and aspirations, has been too com- 
mon in Europe. It was before the last war that I met an elderly 
American gentleman, an outstanding scholar in the humanities, 
who at the end of a tour of Europe wrote me after his departure 
from Vienna: “Europeans rarely see our earnest endeavors to 
take along from their shores the inspiration emanating from 
your venerable Mediterranean culture. Our pioneers in America 
did not have the time to care for such matters as much as might 
have been desirable. We want to make up for it now, but, alas, 
Europeans see only that we make money, and our money is all 
they care for when they deal with us.”’ That indictment is too 
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general, but it typifies attitudes which have changed only slowly, 
though more rapidly perhaps in recent years. The answer is in 
more effective intercultural exchanges by every feasible means 
which conditions in the present-day world have made possible. 


TEACHING IN AMERICA 


This country, with its persistent ideal of education for every 
child and a maximum of freedom of individual choice in educa- 
tional and occupational destiny, is proceeding rapidly toward 
secondary education for all. It has as many secondary school 
pupils, and as many students in institutions of higher learning, 
as all other countries combined. Its vast and varied educa- 
tional system must make the school experience of many millions 
of children and youth inspiring and one calculated to equip them 
with resources which will continuously and permanently enrich 
their lives. Among them are many upon whom high responsibili- 
ties of leadership in a democratic society will devolve; many more 
will serve the commonwealth in pursuits at various intermedi- 
ate levels; and many will work at least for a time, in the some- 
what circumscribed and monotonous jobs in a highly organized 
and mechanized industrial economy. All will have the freedom 
of social mobility which you prize and strive to enhance, and all 
will have equal opportunity and responsibility at the ballot box. 

America must push forward its researches in child psychology, 
the psychology of adolescence, and the nature of the learning 
process. It will progress in the improvement of methods, the 
arranging and articulation of curricula, and the development of 
tests, counseling, and statistical services. It will have better 
hygiene, better buildings, playgrounds, school gardens, and other 
similar accessories. But the central need will always be for 
teachers who can use tools and accessories wisely. 

What makes a good teacher? Out of my experience I offer a 
few suggestions. At the beginning of the teacher education 
process, ways should be found and refined for eliminating those 
whose psychic constitution is such that teaching will be for them 
an undue strain, who would use harsh authoritarian methods to 
cover their weakness, and for whom the work would be an 
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the ideal student of my days, serious, concerned with matters of 
the intellect, and a great reader of books? He could discuss the 
great issues of life—in philosophy, in science, and the arts. Stu- 
dents today care less and less for such conversation; they have 
not got the time for it, nor the needed concentration. 

“Instead of reading a new book they prefer to have it cut 
down in the form of a two-hour cinema play. It is so much 
easier that way, dispensing with almost all effort, physical or 
mental. It is the ‘push-button culture,’ the ‘reach for a can’ 
technique of kitchen comfort applied to the intellectual level 
as well. In vain I try to surround my students by a spiritual 
Maginot Line against the mechanization of life, against the 
worship of money and success, superficial living, haste, and 
speed.” I did not agree with him and told him so. 

What I tried to convey to him was this: A problem which 
education in our time has to face is to introduce new spiritual 
values into a changing society here and there and everywhere. 
What is the use of complaining and obstinately continuing what 
has obviously become obsolete? You cannot really think that 
America should take the blame for what you call an infection by 
the germ of speed, comfort, and materialism. Does not America 
merely exhibit on a larger screen—on account of its wide united 
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what optimism and what developmental possibilities are open to 
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happy living, but he has not yet learned to master them. We 
use them for mutual destruction. What the creative genius of 
mankind has built up in long centuries is not yet channeled into 
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sources of apprehension, until, through rapport among all men 
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that many persons of intellectual eminence in Western Europe 
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to eliminate seeming cultura! abhorrences, and is necessary in 
disseminating the best in all cultures to the advantage of all. 
He clung to his distaste for superficialities, and intimated that I 
was myself perhaps affected by a way of life typified by such 
trivia as soft drinks, chewing gum, beauty contests, and the like. 
When I replied that I was primarily interested in deeper con- 
siderations than these (but that my grandson, who lives in the 
U.S.A., likes bubble-gum), he professed to see some of his 
fears confirmed. 

Here, thought I, is a distinguished gentleman—I am very 
fond of him—his knowledge is profound and his culture old 
and refined. I have known him and his family for years—and 
yet—what a regrettable case of ignorance about another conti- 
nent! It is human to accept stereotypes and oversimplifications, 
and these are serious obstacles to transnational understanding. 
Some fine persons in Europe seem not to know that on another 
continent, too, the people are living, thinking, wrestling with the 
same forces of the time that concern them so seriously. Some 
of them are insufficiently informed of the efforts and progress 
made by education in the United States to nurture interest in 
the spiritual essentials of life and to strengthen a lasting taste 
for them. 

Intellectual isolationism, a feeling of complete cultural self- 
sufficiency, coupled with lack of comprehensive knowledge of the 
complexity of American life and aspirations, has been too com- 
mon in Europe. It was before the last war that I met an elderly 
American gentleman, an outstanding scholar in the humanities, 
who at the end of a tour of Europe wrote me after his departure 
from Vienna: “Europeans rarely see our earnest endeavors to 
take along from their shores the inspiration emanating from 
your venerable Mediterranean culture. Our pioneers in America 
did not have the time to care for such matters as much as might 
have been desirable. We want to make up for it now, but, alas, 
Europeans see only that we make money, and our money is all 
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general, but it typifies attitudes which have changed only slowly, 
though more rapidly perhaps in recent years. The answer is in 
more effective intercultural exchanges by every feasible means 
which conditions in the present-day world have made possible. 


TEACHING IN AMERICA 


This country, with its persistent ideal of education for every 
child and a maximum of freedom of individual choice in educa- 
tional and occupational destiny, is proceeding rapidly toward 
secondary education for all. It has as many secondary school 
pupils, and as many students in institutions of higher learning, 
as all other countries combined. Its vast and varied educa- 
tional system must make the school experience of many millions 
of children and youth inspiring and one calculated to equip them 
with resources which will continuously and permanently enrich 
their lives. Among them are many upon whom high responsibili- 
ties of leadership in a democratic society will devolve; many more 
will serve the commonwealth in pursuits at various intermedi- 
ate levels; and many will work at least for a time, in the some- 
what circumscribed and monotonous jobs in a highly organized 
and mechanized industrial economy. All will have the freedom 
of social mobility which you prize and strive to enhance, and all 
will have equal opportunity and responsibility at the ballot box. 

America must push forward its researches in child psychology, 
the psychology of adolescence, and the nature of the learning 
process. It will progress in the improvement of methods, the 
arranging and articulation of curricula, and the development of 
tests, counseling, and statistical services. It will have better 
hygiene, better buildings, playgrounds, school gardens, and other 
similar accessories. But the central need will always be for 
teachers who can use tools and accessories wisely. 

What makes a good teacher? Out of my experience I offer a 
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process, ways should be found and refined for eliminating those 
whose psychic constitution is such that teaching will be for them 
an undue strain, who would use harsh authoritarian methods to 
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exhausting ordeal. Children sense this type of unfitness, and can 
be very cruel. We need an improved basis from which to provide 
advice on this matter to the prospective teacher at the beginning. 

One of the most promising means of refining the later and 
continuous process of selection is that of affording contact with 
pupils in school, during the whole course of teacher education. 
Perhaps it is a great error to defer this until the senior year, as 
is often the case, or until the fifth or sixth year of graduate 
study of theory and subject matters, as it is in some instances 
in Europe. 

The professional schools of teacher education need for their 
instructional staffs personalities who have the fire of inspiration 
conjoined with capacity for study and joy in their calling—not 
merely learned men who apathetically hand out information. 
All over the Western world there are too many bureaucrats in 
education—too many of that type of professor, school super- 
intendent, principal, or teacher whose limited vision and pre- 
occupation with routine precludes enkindling the students with 
the flame of enthusiasm. A good college instructor does more 
than ladle out information, ascertain that it has been under- 
stood, and check results through objective and essay tests. He 
will attempt to harmonize his group into a living community, of 
which each one becomes an essential part, giving and taking 
continually. Such intellectual intercourse is at its best only in 
relatively small classes, and most classes should be kept at modest 
size at every level—not merely at the graduate level. 

What of ‘‘dull classes and boring subjects” in the high school? 
Does the teacher “talk over their heads” or fail of clarity in 
presentation because of exhaustion from overwork or an over- 
heated or improperly ventilated classroom? With these matters 
adjusted, there remains, of course, the fact that the classroom 
is a place for intellectual exercise of some inherent difficulty, 
and not a place where students may expect to be continually 
entertained and kept happy in a lazy mood of mediocrity. The 
young mind likes to crack hard nuts, and this is the central 
activity in a classroom where teacher and students are whole- 
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heartedly together in a common striving. It is not the difficulty 
of the subject which frightens the student. 

“Dull classes and boring subjects” are a waste of time and 
of public money, and they are worse as joy-killers and sins against 
the spirit. Poor school morale is dangerous in another sense, 
because it is at the root of much absenteeism and juvenile de- 
linquency. If nothing worse results from it, it causes many ado- 
lescents to drop out of school as soon as their age permits it, just 
at the time when the ground should be laid for lifelong appre- 
ciation of higher cultural values and a resource for lasting in- 
telligent enjoyment, as well as the essential preparation for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Teaching, like all advancing professions, has been and will 
be faced by conflicting philosophies and seeming paradoxes. 
Progressivism versus essentialism, subject teaching versus pupil 
self-activity, job preparation versus general education, are among 
them. Judicious admixture of the best elements in these ap- 
parently contradictory methods and aims is continually neces- 
sary, and produces a synthesis in which undesirable extremes 
are avoided. Two extremes will illustrate. A lengthy unguided 
class discussion among adolescents who are left entirely depend- 
ent upon only such resources as they have been able to discover 
for themselves, with a smiling, proud, and silent teacher in the 
background, usually results in a disorganized series of erroneous 
or half-true uncorrected statements—a superficial knowledge of 
something which may be worse than nothing. Self-directed ac- 
tivity, valuable as it is as an educative experience in many places 
and in many circumstances, is not alone enough. 

As between the Scylla and Charybdis of unguided superficiality 
and deadening authoritarianism, some American schools have 
come perilously near to the former, and some European schools 
have fallen victim to the latter. With the unrelieved discipline 
of lecture, recitation, and examination, European schools have 
tended to be dry and dusty “‘sitstilleries,” but seldom or never 
have they been superficial; and usually they have escaped the 
mistake of attempting too many things at one time and thus 
touching no more than the surface of anything. 
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A sound stock of historical, literary, and scientific knowledge 
should not be considered unnecessary ballast for young individ- 
ualists who are learning “‘to master life situations.”’ It includes 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s own language—syntax, spell- 
ing, diction, and good enunciation—this is of paramount im- 
portance when meeting persons abroad who use this language 
as their mother tongue, and foreigners who have mastered the 
idiom. As the world shrinks and transnational contacts increase, 
careless and incorrect use of the mother tongue nourishes exist- 
ing prejudices abroad, and is therefore positively unpatriotic, 
apart from all other considerations. 

The quality of humility, so essential an element in moral edu- 
cation, is neglected and retarded if young people are made to 
believe that happy self-expression is their only law, and that 
they need not look outside themselves for the setting of moral 
goals. 

In closing, I extol the great mission of the teacher. Here and 
now is our unique opportunity: The next adult generation sits 
in our classrooms today the world over—future bank-tellers and 
statesmen, creative artists and drugstore attendants, future men 
of wealth and men of poverty (neither status guarantees happi- 
ness or unhappiness), workers, farmers, and just plain city folks, 
including all fathers and mothers of the generation to follow. 
It will be they who must accomplish a great forward step—to 
balance the scientific materialism of this generation with the 
spiritual victory of the next. 

If the coming generation of adults cannot achieve that ad- 
vance, the prospect is dark, even without a third act of the tragic 
war drama of this century. That is why I dwell upon the im- 
portance of inspirational teaching in this technical age. 
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Educational Achievement 
of Veterans at Brooklyn College 


A Study of the Performance of Some 2400 Veterans 
in the Period from 1946 to 1949 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE? 


HE NATIONAL EXPERIMENT in affording veterans of World 
War II an opportunity to continue their education at gov- 
ernment expense has held, from the outset, the attention 
of the public. While the enactment of the GI Bill of Rights 
met with wide approval, not a few responsible leaders in edu- 
cation and national affairs expressed misgiving that the ultimate 
effect of introducing such large numbers of students into the 
colleges might be the lowering of educational standards. Now, 
some five years after the end of the war, with a large number 
of veterans completing or about to complete the additional 
schooling made available to them under the terms of the GI 
bill, a systematic attempt at some balancing of educational ac- 
counts is appropriate; even such veterans as have not completed 
their chosen courses of study have had adequate opportunity to 
demonstrate sustained performance. There is need to have avail- 
able factual evidence upon which to base discussions regarding 
the merit of the government undertaking in support of veterans 
education. Sensing this need, colleges have already set about 
securing such evidence. 

The task of attempting a thorough appraisal of the educa- 
tional accomplishment of veterans is formidable, even for a 
single institution. The most that can reasonably be expected is 
that each institution shall undertake such evaluation as it can 

1 The following members of the faculty of Brooklyn College cooperated in making 
this study and share authorship: Professor Joseph Justman and Mr. Irving Krongelb 
of the Veterans Counseling Office; Professor James M. Sakoda of the Department of 
Psychology; and Dr. Herbert M. Newman and Mr. Manuel Cynamon of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Acknowledgment is also made to the following personnel of the 


Veterans Administration, Brooklyn Regional Office, for very helpful assistance: 
Mr. Alfred B. Kelly, Manager, Mr. Paul M. Nugent, and Dr. Olin Lutes. 
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hope to accomplish with the time and resources at its disposal. 
It was in this spirit that Brooklyn College approached its task. 
Several lesser studies of various phases of veterans education at 
the college had previously been made,” but this more extensive 
project was deferred until more evidence was obtainable. 

The study, initiated in the summer of 1949, covers the period 
from February 1946 through June 1949, when the concentration 
of veterans at the college was greatest. It surveys the accomplish- 
ment of veterans who were full-time students in the day session 
of the college during this period.’ Accomplishment, moreover, 
has been defined in terms of performance in college courses as 
indicated by grades; much as it might have been desirable, the 
evaluation of more intrinsic and permanent educational out- 
comes could not be attempted with the resources available, be- 
cause of the considerable numbers of veterans involved. 


ScoPpE AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 


As in other institutions, veterans attending Brooklyn College 


were in one of two categories: those who returned to the college 
after the interruption of their college studies by war service, and 
those who entered the college for the first time after completion 
of service. The population specifically encompassed in this study 
consists of all male veterans (for whom complete records were 
available) who entered or returned to Brooklyn College as 
matriculated students in the day session in the four semesters be- 
ginning with the spring of 1946 and ending with the fall of 1947.4 
The total number is 2,396, of whom 580 were newly entered and 
1,816 returning veterans. At the time the study was initiated, 
1,085 of the total number had completed the college course and 
been graduated, approximately 600 had completed a two-year 


2 See Joseph Justman, “Educational Services for Veterans at Brooklyn College,” 
School and Society, LXVI (1947), 209-13. There have been also two unpublished 
studies, one a critical estimate of tutorial courses instituted for veterans, the other a 
statistical analysis of the turnover in veterans’ enrollment from 1946 to 1948. 

5 A large number of veterans were in attendance on a reduced program in the eve- 
ning session, in the status of candidates for the baccalaureate degree, candidates for 
the associate in arts or semiprofessional diplomas, or non-matriculated students. 


* Admission to the college is on a semiannual basis, in February and September of 
each year. 
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preprofessional program (for example, pre-engineering) and 
transferred to a professional school, approximately 278 had for 
various reasons discontinued their studies at the college, 73 had 
been dismissed for poor scholarship, and the remainder were 
still in attendance, having completed at least four semesters of 
college work. 

The basic information assembled relative to each veteran in- 
cluded his date of birth, scholastic average in high school, scores 
on the battery of entrance examinations used by the college,° 
credit (if any) granted for course work completed at other in- 
stitutions or in service schools, and a summary record of aca- 
demic performance at the college for each semester of attendance. 
Notation was also made of each veteran’s status as of June 1949 
—whether he was still in attendance, had been graduated, had 
transferred to another institution, or had discontinued his studies. 

On the basis of the veteran’s record of academic performance 
at the college, grade indices were computed to represent an 
evaluation of the quality of that performance. For every veteran 
in the study an over-all index was obtained, based on all the 
courses pursued by the veteran for which a grade had been as- 
signed ; and, in addition, for each returning veteran, two separate 
indices were computed on the basis of pre-service and of post- 
service performance. Grade indices were computed in conventional 
fashion: numerical values of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 were assigned to 
grades of A, B, C, D, and F respectively, for each credit of 
course work. 

To make possible comparison of educational performance 
within the veteran population itself, veterans were classified on 
the basis of total number of credits completed, including transfer 
credits from other institutions and credit for work completed in 
military educational programs. The intervals used in this classifi- 
cation were selected to correspond to the college requirement, in 

5 During the period under consideration, applicants were admitted on the basis of 
the combined high school average and entrance battery score. On the A.C.E. Psy- 
chological Examination administered to all successful applicants after their admission 


to Brooklyn College, the mean score of newly admitted freshmen regularly falls within 


the highest 6 or 7 percent in the distribution of mean scores for over 200 colleges which 
use this test. 
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terms of completed credits, for advancement from class to class; 
for example, from the freshman to the sophomore class. Thus, 
the following credit categories were established and used in 
classifying veterans: 1-27, 28-60, 61-93, 94-127, and (for 
graduates) 128 or more. 

The primary purpose of this study was to ascertain the per- 
formance of veterans as a group and to derive meaningful com- 
parisons within the veteran population. But a study of this sort 
gains in significance if comparison can be made with the per- 
formance of nonveteran students, to the extent that such com- 
parison is possible. Fortunately, nonveteran male students on 
the campus during the period covered by the study were sufficient 
in number to afford a basis for proper comparison with veterans.° 
In the case of entering veterans the comparison could readily be 
made; but with returning veterans the comparative procedure 
was necessarily more complicated, inasmuch as the total academic 
records of these men were based in part upon a pre-service or 
nonveteran period. The device employed in comparing return- 
ing veterans with their nonveteran fellow students is described 
in its appropriate context below. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF ENTERING VETERANS 


Of the 580 entering veterans considered in the study, by June 
1949, or three and a half years after the first of this group had 
been admitted, 79 (13.6 percent) had completed the course and 
been graduated; 316 (54.5 percent) had completed a preprofes- 
sional program of study and transferred to a professional school 
or had, for various reasons, discontinued their studies and with- 
drawn from the college;’ 12 (2.1 percent) had been dismissed 
for poor scholarship; and 173 (29.8 percent) were still in at- 
tendance, the majority as juniors and seniors. 


® Brooklyn College is a coeducational institution which in normal times enrolls 
approximately equal numbers of men and women. During the war years, however, 
women students considerably outnumbered the men. 

T Of the 316, approximately 150 transferred to professional schools, and the remain- 
der withdrew for differing reasons. It is likely, of course, that among the latter were 


veterans whose academic work was poor, though not warranting dismissal; it was not 
possible to estimate this number. 








XUM 
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The academic performance of entering veterans is summarized 
in Table 1. As a group these veterans achieved a mean grade 
index of 2.27, or better than C, for the total number of credits 
completed at the college. Veterans in the higher credit categories 
(that is, those who had completed more courses) had better 
grade indices than those in the lower categories; in other words, 
academic performance consistently improved in quality as veter- 
ans advanced from the freshman through the senior year. The 
mean index for graduates was 2.66, roughly B-, in an institu- 
tion where as a rule students apply themselves closely to their 
studies, grade standards are high, and an over-all grade average 
of B qualifies a student for graduation with honors.* Except for 
those in the lowest credit category, all entering veterans per- 
formed satisfactory work of C grade or better. The 2.1 percent 
rate of dismissal for poor scholarship, cited above, may be com- 
pared with the normal rate of about 3 percent for male students 
enrolled each semester. 

Table 1 also contains the results of an analysis of performance 
of entering veterans classified according to their status in June 
1949. Of special interest, perhaps, is the relatively high mean 
performance (index 2.53) of veterans in the 61—93 credit cate- 
gory who transferred or withdrew from the college. The 92 
veterans in this group were practically all engineering students 
who, upon completion of the two-year pre-engineering course 
(at least 64 course credits), transferred to a professional school. 
These were, in general, superior students who, had they remained 
in the college for a full four-year course, probably would have 
raised still more the level of performance of the veteran gradu- 
ates. The 118 veterans in the 28-60 credit category (with an 
average grade performance of C) transferred or withdrew from 
the college mainly for reasons of change in educational plans, 
necessity of engaging in full-time employment, or ill health. 

An empirical judgment frequently expressed by teachers— 


8 For example, in the graduating class of June 1949, 15 percent of the graduates had 
an average grade of B or higher. 


® Data were not available to test this difference for statistical significance. See foot- 
note 11, 
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that, in general, older veterans did relatively better in their 
course work—was substantiated. The over-all average index for 
the older veterans was 2.32, while that for the younger group 
was 2.19; in only one credit category, 94-127, were the younger 
veterans superior. On the whole, the average age of entering 
veterans at admission was above the general average for the 
college, 20.9 years as against 17.5. 

Data obtained in the study clearly indicate that entrance scores 
are an important predictive index of success in performance in 
college courses.*° Veterans entering with scores ranging from 141 
to 155 achieved an average grade index of 2.14; those with 
scores from 156 to 164, an index of 2.05; 165 to 173, an index 
of 2.34; while those with entrance scores of 175 or higher at- 
tained a mean grade index of 2.81. 

Table 2 presents a summary of the comparative performance 
of entering veterans and their nonveteran contemporaries. The 
latter were male nonveteran students who were admitted to the 
college during the same four semesters as the veterans and, in 
addition, a number of nonveteran students who entered prior to 
the spring of 1946 but who attended and were graduated with 
the entering veterans. While the over-all average index of per- 
formance is exactly the same (2.27, or better than an average 
grade of C) for both groups, the breakdown in terms of credit 
categories shows small but consistent differences in favor of the 
veterans.’ Veteran graduates did better than nonveteran grad- 
uates, veterans in the 94-127 credit category did better than 
nonveterans in that category, and so forth. These differences 
are not apparent in the over-all index of performance of the two 
populations because, in the higher credit categories (where per- 
formance tended to be superior), nonveterans outnumbered 
veterans, thus equalizing the over-all general averages. The im- 
portant finding is that at each point of progression in the college 
course veterans were doing better work than nonveterans. 


10 These findings are not shown in the tables. 
11 All of the comparisons noted in the text have been tested for statistical significance 


by the analysis of variance technique and, except as indicated in footnote 9, have been 
found to be significant at the .05 or .01 level of confidence. 
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This finding is especially noteworthy since the college, in its 
effort to make room for veterans in the immediate postwar 
period, in the spring and again in the fall semesters of 1946 
admitted veterans with a lower qualifying admission score than 
obtained for nonveterans (for example, the differential in the 
spring semester of that year was 5.2 points, 150 as against 
155.2). On past evidence, therefore, of the reliability of the 
entrance score as a criterion for predicting academic success, 
nonveterans admitted in these two semesters might have been 
expected to do better than veterans. But the findings show quite 
the reverse. The explanation of the veterans’ superior perform- 
ance lies probably in their more intensive and mature application 
to their studies, once they had made their initial adjustment to 
the college. 

Table 2 provides additional information regarding veterans 
and nonveterans, classified according to their status in June 1949. 
In the “transferred or withdrawn”’ group, the performance of 
veterans was in general superior, and superior in all credit cate- 
gories but one, the 94-127 category, in which the number of 
cases was too small to provide significant results. Although the 
numbers of veterans and nonveterans who transferred or with- 
drew were fairly even, the percentage of veterans was much 
greater, indeed twice that of nonveterans. There are two ex- 
planations: in the first place, a much higher percentage of veter- 
ans enrolled for the two-year pre-engineering course, transfer- 
ring from the college at the end of the sophomore year; secondly, 
a higher percentage of veterans left the college specifically by 
reason of pressing financial and family responsibilities. 

Of the group still in attendance in June 1949, the performances 
of veterans and nonveterans were as a whole approximately 
equal. Comparison of performance in each of the credit cate- 
gories shows a slight superiority of the veterans, except in the 
61-93 category. It was in this category that a relatively large 
percentage of withdrawals of veterans with good academic rec- 
ords occurred, resulting in draining off some of the best students. 
These findings seem to indicate that the veteran as a student 
gave a good account of himself, but that his retention in the 
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college was contingent not alone upon his academic aptitude but 
also upon his ability to meet family responsibilities with which 
nonveteran undergraduate students have been, as a rule, not so 
greatly concerned. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 


The 1,816 veterans who returned to the college were, of 
course, readmitted with the same credit status which they had 
attained prior to departure for wartime service, plus whatever 
additional credits could be legitimately granted for completion 
of courses in service schools. Returning veterans, therefore, 
were distributed over the entire range of classes from the lower 
freshman to the upper senior. As of June 1949, 1,006 (55.4 
percent) of the total had completed the college course and been 
graduated; 562 (30.9 percent) either had completed a prepro- 
fessional course and transferred to another institution or had 
for other reasons withdrawn from the college;*? 61 (3.4 per- 
cent) had been dismissed for poor scholarship; and 187 (10.3 
percent) were still in attendance, the majority in the senior class. 

In determining the quality of performance of returning veter- 
ans, separate grade indices were computed for the pre-service 
and post-service periods, the difference between the indices rep- 
resenting a gain or loss in the performance of these students as 
veterans. To obtain the most meaningful information, these gains 
or losses were tabulated in terms of (1) the veterans’ total 
credit standing (that is, total number of credits completed) as of 
June 1949, and (2) the veterans’ age, classified according to two 
age groups—17-22 years of age (the normal age group rep- 
resented by Brooklyn College students), and 23 years or over. 
The findings organized in this manner are presented in Table 3. 

As a group, the 1,816 returning veterans bettered their pre- 
service performance by an average of .51 of a grade interval. 
As the average margin of improvement for a group of such size, 
one-half of a grade interval represents considerable achieve- 


12 Of these 562 veterans, approximately 450 transferred to professional schools, the 
remainder withdrawing for other reasons. 
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ment and speaks well for the performance of students as veterans, 
compared with their own previous standards. The greatest im- 
provement, .58 of a grade interval, was achieved by veterans in 
the ‘‘graduated” category, and the next greatest in the 94-127 
credit category. The least improvement occurred in the 28-60 
credit category; in this category 56 of the 61 veterans dismissed 
for poor scholarship were to be found."* 

Veterans with the poorest pre-service records showed the 
greatest relative improvement, and those with the best pre- 
service records relatively least improvement. Thus, the 155 re. 
turning veterans with a pre-service index of less than 1.20 im- 
proved their academic records by an average of one full grade 
index (1.07); 497 with a pre-service index between 1.20 and 
1.79, by three-fourths of a grade index (.71); and so forth. 
This tendency probably reflects the relatively greater possibility 
for improvement of those who started with poorer pre-service 
records as against those who began with very good pre-service 
records. 

Comparison of the performance of returning veterans by age 
groups indicates that in all credit categories veterans in the 
older group showed consistently greater improvement than their 
younger classmates. Thus, the 499 graduated veterans in the 
older group improved in their post-service work by .63 of a 
grade interval, while 507 in the younger group showed an im- 
provement of .53. This is consistent with the earlier finding 
concerning the superior achievement of older versus younger 
entering veterans and suggests some important conclusions for 
this study. 

Table 4 summarizes the results of a comparison of the aca- 
demic performance of 733 returning veterans with that of 935 
nonveterans in the same credit categories. Inasmuch as the total 
college records of returning veterans naturally divided them- 


13 Normally the college would not dismiss a veteran for poor scholarship until he had 
had an opportunity to demonstrate achievement over at least two semesters following 
return from military service. The 61 veterans who were dismissed had completed an 
average of 59.5 credits of course work and had spent an average of 2.3 semesters at 
the college in the status of veterans. 
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selves into pre-service and post-service portions, it was decided 
to create a similar hypothetical division in the records of non- 
veterans, so that comparison could be made between the actual 
post-service performance of veterans and that of nonveterans 
during an analagous period. The hypothetical division was made 
by computing the average number of post-service credits of all 
returning veterans and using this number as a cutoff point in 
separating the “pre-service” and “‘post-service” portions of the 
records of nonveterans. To obtain a nonveteran population with 
sufficiently substantial “‘post-service” records, only such students 
were selected as had completed a total of at least 61 credits. 
Accordingly, comparison of returning veterans with nonveterans 
was made in only three credit categories. 

The data presented in Table 4 are consistent with the earlier 
findings in the comparison of entering veterans with nonveteran 
students. Here the veterans showed a consistent superiority 
over nonveterans with respect to improvement in the latter (post- 
service) portion of the college course, .59 of a grade interval 
as compared with .13 for nonveterans. While the same trends 
discussed in connection with Table 3 persist for nonveterans as 
for veterans, it is evident that the margin of improvement was 
greater for veterans, with the lone exception of the population 
with a pre-service index of 3.00 or more, where an almost iden- 
tical slight loss of efficiency was noted for both groups. 

In justice to nonveteran students, this evidence of the superior- 
ity of returning veterans needs perhaps to be qualified by ex- 
planation. While the contrived division of nonveterans’ records 
into “pre-service” and “‘post-service” periods was intended to 
make veterans and nonveterans comparable in terms of credits 
completed, this device did not really serve to equate the two 
groups. Veterans had the advantage of age, maturity, experi- 
ence, and keener incentive frequently traceable to family respon- 
sibilities. —To a somewhat lesser degree, entering veterans were 
distinguished by the same characteristics. It is in these special 
factors that explanation of whatever superiority veterans demon- 
strated must be sought. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the analysis of the performance of entering 
and returning veterans and comparable nonveterans reveal the 
same general picture. Veterans entered the college with lower 
admission scores or returned to the college with poorer pre- 
service records than did comparable nonveterans. Nevertheless, 
veterans as a group maintained a slight but consistent superiority 
in academic performance over comparable nonveterans. Simi- 
larly, older veterans maintained a slight but consistent superiority 
over comparable younger veterans. In addition, the data re- 
vealed that both veterans and nonveterans who ccmpleted a 
greater number of course credits achieved on the average some- 
what higher grades. 

These results should tend to dispel the initial fear expressed 
in some quarters that the money spent on the education of 
veterans might be substantially wasted or that the college campus 
would be flooded with poor students. On the contrary, these 
results tend to bear out the frequent assertion of teachers that 
veterans have been a creditable addition to the college student 
population. Although at Brooklyn College admission require- 
ments were lowered somewhat to accommodate veterans, the 
latter justified themselves scholastically by doing as well as, or 
in some cases even better than, some nonveteran groups with a 
higher average admission score. Even discounting the slight su- 
periority of veterans over nonveterans which consistently appears 
in the data, the fact remains that veterans held their own with 
nonveterans in academic accomplishment. It should be recalled 
that Brooklyn College is one of the four municipal colleges in 
New York City, where scholastic competition is strong and where 
students as a rule apply themselves toward the attainment of 
academic success to a possibly greater degree than is generally 
true in colleges. It may well be that the slight superiority of 
veterans revealed here will be found to be substantially greater 
at other institutions. 

Colleges, of course, were interested in helping veterans to 
succeed and provided various services to assist them. At Brook- 
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lyn College a special counseling program was maintained for 
veterans, over and above the counseling program regularly pro- 
vided for all students. Special opportunities were available to 
veterans both for remedial instruction and for accelerated prog- 
ress through courses conducted on a tutorial basis. That such 
organized institutional efforts contributed to the academic suc- 
cess of veterans is unquestioned, though precisely to what degree 
is difficult to ascertain. 

A single consistent hypothesis emerges from the study to help 
explain the superiority of veterans over nonveterans. Both the 
analysis of the statistical data and empirical observations lead to 
the conclusion that it was greater maturity (with all its implica- 
tions in the way of concomitant attitudes) which distinguished 
the veterans from the nonveterans. This conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by the statistical findings of a slight superiority of older 
over younger veterans. Even among nonveterans, where data 
were available in sufficient quantity, older students did better 
academically than the bulk of the students who were younger. 
The indication is that, not primarily or even necessarily wartime 
service, but the greater maturity which comes with a few addi- 
tional years, the clearer conception of purpose, keener incentive, 
and more serious application gave veterans some advantage in 
the pursuit of a college education. This conclusion justifies the 
suggestion that future investment by the government in the higher 
education of selected older youth might bring rewarding educa- 
tional returns and should very seriously be considered. 





Postponement of Marriage—A Penalty 
of Professional Education 
By EDWIN S. BURDELL 


upon Americans the realization of their international re- 

sponsibilities. This conflict in the North Pacific, we now 
know, is only an expression of a larger conflict of ideas. We find 
that our country, despite its reputation for materialism among 
other nations, has become the world’s champion of freedom. 

This realization, it is true, has been a long time in the mak- 
ing; but not until the cold war of ideas erupted into the hot war 
on the Korean peninsula did we fully recognize the real scope 
of the conflict, nor have we been quick to realize fully that to 
date we are not doing too well on the broader ideological bat- 
tlefield. 

National leadership must perforce depend upon conscientious 
and educated leaders and citizens. The responsibility for de- 
veloping such a citizenry, in the long run, must be accepted by 
American schools and colleges. 

Among educators there will be no shirking of this respon- 
sibility. But, to meet this challenge, colleges must be assured of 
being able to enroll the most talented and intelligent, in order to 
develop men and women capable of maximum professional and 
civic service to their communities and to the nation. 

The materialism of which America is accused must not be 
allowed to perpetuate the notion that the ability of a student’s 
parents to pay his tuition alone should be the criterion for the 
student’s admission to college. 

Low-tuition state universities, the rapid growth of the com- 
munity and the junior college movement, the system of state 
scholarships for talented high school graduates, and the educa- 
tion of GI’s at government expense, all are steps in the direction 
of education according to abilities, rather than education accord- 
ing to the size of the family bank account. These all are for 
the ultimate benefit of America, democracy, and freedom every- 
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where. But, it seems to me, special consideration must be given 
to the sociological problems involved in education of talented 
men and women for the professions. 

The period of training and education for professional prac- 
tice grows longer and longer as professional standards become 
higher, as more professional knowledge accumulates, and as 
professional curricula expand to include more and more of 
the humanities. 

Higher professional standards, increased professional re- 
search and information, and more education for life and citizen- 
ship are educational advancements which no sane educator would 
decry. Indeed, we in our various fields of professional education 
have been devoting our lives to promotion of one or all of them. 
But the resultant necessity for our future professional practitioners 
to spend fully one-fifth of their mature working lives in financially 
unremunerative study, while their physical and psychological 
needs meanwhile are ignored, is creating sociological and eugenic 
problems which deserve both study and action. The urgency of 
this problem, the need to teach more in less time, was recognized 
recently by Dr. Paul Klapper at a conference sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the United States Office of 
Education. He said, ““The urgent demand for shortening, not 
only the period of general and technical education for the profes- 
sions, but also the period of economic dependence, calls for re- 
appraisal of teaching techniques so that more may be taught 
effectively in less time.” 

Probably, the average age of students receiving their bachelor 
degrees is twenty-two years. If a two-year program of study 
for the master’s degree is added, plus two to four years for the 
doctorate, these young men and women, now not so young, enter 
upon their first paid professional jobs in their late twenties. 
These persons, presumably, have the same normal desires of 
mating, homemaking, and child-rearing as others of the same 
age group. Whatever money they have acquired from savings, 
scholarships, or part-time earnings, they have had to use up in 
order to scrimp by during ten years of higher education. Thus, 
their economic positions have not been conducive to marriage 
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and homemaking. Or, if they have established families, they have 
done so at the cost of severe self-denial or going into debt. 

While the 56,000 persons receiving masters and doctorates in 
1948-49 were a small proportion of those in their age group for 
the country as a whole, these persons represent presumably the 
quintessence of the intellectual power of the nation. In my 
opinion, it behooves those educators and those research and 
industrial employers who are responsible for prolonging this 
state of affairs to give some consideration to its sociological im- 
plications. Even though it would be difficult to find statistics to 
prove it, most college officials know that discouragement, frustra- 
tion, and promiscuity are the prices that valuable young people 
too often have to pay for prolonged professional education. Fur- 
thermore, the dysgenic effect of postponement and limitation of 
ofispring of mentally superior couples on the general biological 
level of the nation must not be overlooked. 

The changes in part-time earning opportunity are, on the one 
hand, more intensive daily class schedules and assignments be- 
cause of the additional ground that has to be covered and, on 
the other hand, fewer jobs of the conventional sort. Even tech- 
nological changes have had the effect of limiting or eliminat- 
ing certain obvious jobs that, for many college genera- 
tions, have helped to keep young men in enough cash to meet 
the costs of tuition and books. For instance, coal-fired furnaces 
have given way to gas, oil, and electric fuel-heating apparatuses. 
Living arrangements on college campuses have changed drastic- 
ally in some communities. The old-fashioned boarding house 
where waiting on tables offered opportunities to earn board and 
room has given way to the rooming house, the college dormi- 
tory, and the campus cafeteria. 

In the larger cities unionization of maintenance workers and 
food handlers has eliminated student help. This unionization 
affects especially part-time earning opportunity in and near the 
larger centers of population and particularly the Saturday and 
summer jobs, at which students used to earn not only needed 
funds, but valuable practical experience. For example, take the 
field of engineering education, with its four major branches of 
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chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. Chemical 
engineering students used to be able to find plant work; civil 
engineers, construction work; electrical engineers, testing and 
assembling of electrical equipment; mechanical engineers, as ma- 
chinists, or in factory assembling and production. Thus, each 
specialty could gain pertinent practical experience as well as 
financial rewards. Today all these jobs are unionized, and the 
student job-applicant finds either that the unions’ membership 
books are closed or, if open, that the initiation fee is prohibitively 
expensive. 

Private tutoring seems to have given way to cram schools 
operated for profit. Perhaps one might regard the newest of the 
part-time occupations of youth—baby sitting—as of some value to 
the “prospective” homemaker, but it lacks the valuable inci- 
dental experience which actual jobs in industry used to provide 
before unionization became extensive. 

Unfortunately, there is little specific data in published form 
to substantiate the generalizations that I have the temerity to 
submit here. Nevertheless, I recommend that graduate and un- 
dergraduate financial aid be awarded not only on the basis of 
grades in college, but also on the basis of marital status and 
part-time earning opportunity. If the national welfare demands 
more professional personnel than the present system of educa- 
tional economy provides, then these innovations must be explored. 

In my opinion, federal aid to veterans has been relatively suc- 
cessful. To be sure, a vast amount of “paper work” for the col- 
leges was inevitable, but the long-run social and political benefits 
were worth both the cost and inconvenience. An even more 
effective form of student aid is that by the state of New York 
which has proved to be a workable solution of state aid to quali- 
fied students, permitting the individual student to choose his col- 
lege and, at the same time, safeguarding freedom of the college 
from interference by the state. The highest art to be developed 
in a democratic society is the art of creating opportunity, whether 
for education or for jobs, and, at the same time, preserving 
individual freedom against government interference and control. 

Frankly, I was pleased at the bold and forthright manner with 
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which the GI solved this problem for himself. His four or five 
years of more or less enforced bachelorhood during the armed 
conflict was, upon demobilization, promptly relieved by marriage. 
The birth rate for the United States jumped from 17.9 per 
thousand in 1940 to 25.8 per thousand in 1947, and there were 
nearly a million and a half more births in that postwar year 
than in the prewar year of 1940. 

The GI who was bent on completing his education presented 
himself at the college gates with his bride and with or without 
child. Quonset huts mushroomed under the elms; baby buggies 
and diapers hung out to dry seemed incongruous at first against 
the conventional backdrop of the ivy-clad dormitories. These 
dormitories, which had hitherto housed nothing more complicated 
than irresponsible teen-agers, had to be equipped with gas stoves 
and washing machines for family living. The schoolmen stood by 
wondering, while nature made over the medieval traditions of 
the conventional college to fit the physical and psychological needs 
of the war veteran. 

To be sure, the government subsidies awarded these men in 
terms of the service they gave to their country did make less 
hazardous their sailing on matrimonial seas. But I raise the 
question whether or not we should make it possible for qualified 
youth, who have yet to give their services to the nation, either as 
soldiers, creative citizens, or practicing professionals, to have 
the means with which to marry while pursuing college education. 

Please do not misunderstand me; none of the foregoing is in- 
tended to endorse hasty and ill-considered marriages based on 
passing attractions or transient passions, nor am I an advocate 
of mollycoddling this college generation or their successors. 
What I have been trying to say is that the colleges and gradu- 
ate schools have been forced by postwar conditions to meet cer- 
tain hitherto ignored sociological situations. Educators should 
quickly evaluate this experience, determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of the solutions which they had to improvise, and 
salvage those elements which appear to them to be worthy of 
meeting a basic challenge to education at this midcentury point— 


a challenge that, as the champion of freedom, America must 
accept. 











Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1950-51 
(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 6, 1950) 


RECEIPTS 


Estimated Actual Estimated 

Resources Receipts Resources 

July 1,1949, July 1, 1949, July 1, 1950, 

to to to 

June 30, 1950 June 30, 1950 June 30, 1951 

Membership dues....... .. $108,000.00 $113,115.00 $112,000.00 

Special grants 15,000.00 8,980.00 20,000.00 

Reimbursement for services... . ; 20,000.00 29,204.55 25,000.00 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1949... 10,000.00 

Actual bank balance, June 30, 1949..... 10,382.63 

Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1950... — 


10,000.00 
$153, 000. 00 $161,682.18 $167,000.00 





DisBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1949-50 1949-50 1950-51 
Proposed Expended Proposed 
Salary of President $ 18,000.00 $ 18,000.00 $ 19,000.00 
Salary of Vice-President... 11,100.00 11,283.00 — 
Salaries of Assistants.......... 50,200.00 50,766.38 63,500.00 
12,800.00 11,981.55 18,000.00 
Travel expense, administrative. .... 5,000.00 7,014.34 5,500.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies 2,500.00 1,859.08 2,200.00 
Telephone and telegraph 2,500.00 3,483.36 2,800.00 
Postage and express 1,000.00 1,882.70 1,800.00 
Furniture and equipment... . 900.00 475.44 300.00 
Committees—including Problems and Policies. . 12,000.00 9,613.73 12,000.00 
Auditor’s fee 1,600.00 1,500.00 1,700.00 
General expenses . , seas a ; 2,400.00 4,298.75 2,600.00 
Retirement annui ty fund... ee ee eT: 14,000.00 13,682.88 12,700.00 
Bulletin and printing ery . 6,000.00 6,334.94 6,000.00 
Building Fund. Pa ew ean 10,000.00 10,000.00 15,000.00 
Contingent Lgioalanearee 3,000.00 625.00 Cr. 3,900.00 








$153,000.00 $151,551.15 $167,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


BupDGET 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 
Estimated _— Estimated 
Receipts Disbursements 
Restricted funds: 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 


SIRIR 3Sones rs ot aa ince oa wi oe eee teem $ 1,000.00 $ 100.00 
Commission on Teacher Education. ............... a 15,000.00 10,000.00 
Committee on Asiatic Studies... ...............cc cee 100.00 100.00 
Committee on Youth Problems........................ 5,000.00 1,000.00 
Cooperative Study in General Education............... 3,000.00 1,000.00 
Handbooks: 

ee ee 1,000.00 200.00 

American Universities and Colleges. .............0044. 5,000.00 1,000.00 

Universities of the World Outside U.S. A... 2. oe ee ee 10 000. 00 1,000.00 
Cooperative Study of Secondary- School Standards, 1950 

RIN reac cane can seo rUE eee ea ane aan 15,000.00 5,000.00 


Unrestricted funds: 
Books, Educational Record, Studies, etc................. 15,000.00 16,000.00 
III fg oo far ae Gree ars etait eran 5,000.00 500.00 
Cooperative Studies of Secondary-School a 1940 
ere rae eer iMentee 500.00 100.00 


In addition the following publication services and expenses are 
budgeted: 

DINE: aie kcw ad veces teat ees Pawan Pomeamiap een cin —— 25,500.00* 
Shipping, postage, supplies, etc..................00008- — 8,000.00* 
Promotion. . at ag i eee eee ted Sh aaa — 4,000.00* 
Administrative services—accounting and banking. . : — 5,000.00* 
PESO ITE COTE ee i 47,100.00 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1950. . atc 50,000.00 —- 


MR cass <> Se ee OE EY $125,600.00 $125,600.00 










* These services and expenses are to be allocated on a cash receipts basis to the above accounts and 
all others serviced by the Publications Division. 
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F, W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


October 12, 1950 
AMERICAN CounciL on EpucaTIon 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. Our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances except that we did not confirm by direct corre- 
spondence the membership dues received during the period under examination. 

In our opinion, except for the procedure noted above in regard to members’ dues, the 
accompanying statements of cash receipts and disbursements present fairly the recorded 
cash transactions of the American Council on Education for the period from July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 

Our report consists of four exhibits listed hereunder, and the comments thereon. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND D1sBURSEMENTS: 
Exhibit A—General Fund 
Exhibit B—Publications Division 
Exhibit C—Special Funds 
Exhibit D—Building Fund 
A comparison of operations with the previous period is submitted in the following 
statement: 
GENERAL Funp, Buitpinc Funp, anv Pusuications Division 
Exutsits A, D, ano B, RESPECTIVELY 








Year Ended 
——_— Increase 
June 30,1950 June 30, 1949 Decrease* 
Receipts 
tothe hah 6GK DEANS KERR eR NRE RRee eed ou $113,115.00 $ 95,220.00 $ 17,895.00 
General Education Board—general support........ 8,980.00 19,500.00 10,520.00* 
ROE PE Pra T 22,409.31 25,000.96 2,591.65* 
Publications Division—administrative services. . . . . 6,795.24 8,314.62 1,519.38* 
Contingent—Honoraria for special services of the 
Ore 625.00 —_ 625.00 
Interest received on investments—General Educa- 
ey nes 6 te cncdccnctdaccvnaceeunss 2,160.00 —_— 2,160.00 
$154,084.55 $148,035.58 $ 6,048.97 
Building Fund, including transfers................ 289,258.06 15,000.00 274,258.06 
PINS So cacenkcnesncdecesetehace 142,162.16 160,244.83 18,082.67* 
WN 40166080 000R 1600 RES 2 aee cea eNeORERS $585,504.77 $323,280.41 $262,224.36 
Disbursements: 
ee intr edheeeadheedcaacduaseses $132,562.42 $121,103.27 $ 11,459.15 
SD, cccccneenseaendes eesue 9,613.73 11,631.30 2,017.57* 
Transfer of General Education Board Grant funds 
DC cr ideal deamnetadewdweeeaakcedewsacaes 8,980.00 19,500.00 10,520.00* 
pO rrr re 10,000.00 15,000.00 5,000.00* 
$161,156.15 $167,234.57 $ 6,078.42* 
+ ics eeunacacknedpadedkskestwenes 319,592.68 — 319,592.68 
PD TINS 6b. cece ducmeraenuckestaues 124,038.89 139,127.07 15,088.18* 
Os cbtabieedek ed edde ed stabeteanseqaeeus $604,787.72 $306,361.64 $298,426.08 
Excess of disbursements over receipts............... $ 19,282.95 $ 16,918.77Cr $ 36,201.72 





Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements and 


cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by canceled checks and 
approved vouchers. 
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The cash and investments on hand at June 30, 1950, are summarized as follows: 


General Fund—Enxhibit A: 
Cash on hand: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
TE | REESE re or Teer ee cee Cre ree $ 10,131.03 
General Education Board Grant funds....................44. 8,480.00 


$ 18,611.03 
Investments: 


General Education Board Grant: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, due July 1954, maturity 
IES 5 5-0-0 Sead cd bAwo ns bos as Seneakceostota see 59,940.00 $ 78,551.03 


Building Fund—Exhibit D: 
Cash on hand: 
American Security and Trust Company 


LC Ne Saw EMS RENATO CEMO Sew S eee 4,934.67 
Publications Division—Exhibit B: 
Cash on hand: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
556 boa bss 616 00.6060b56 0000 C44GS Sb NEENREOOS $ 92,299.95 
Roach 64 ons 40S 00s6 seek ER CAN ELER ERASERS 28,044.77 
$120,344.72 
Investments: 
Handbook—A merican Universities and Colleges: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, due November, 1955, ma- 
Se I a cc cid cuicewcktecseeecdsesawus ae 2,516.00 122,860.72 
Special Funds—Exhibit C: 
Cash on hand: 
American Security and Trust Company.....................05- $393,759.22 
NE IN oo 5 6. n ase taererbasdeuswecudessueuceeass 31.87 393,791.09 
Bs 6 iudkdthnessiass sabddaheeenetadeb cena eka eeenaeled $600,137.51 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company and with the 
Royal Bank of Canada was confirmed directly to us by the depositaries. The investments 
of the General Education Board Grant and the handbook American Universities and 
Colleges were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company on August 16, 1950. In addi- 
tion to the above securities, we examined 300 shares of Socony- Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., Capital Stock, par value $15. 00, which were transferred to the American Council on 
Education by David Rockefeller on "May 11, 1950. We were informed that this stock 
was a donation to the American School Program in Ecuador and has been awarded to 
the American School at Quito, Ecuador. Receipt of the stock was not taken up on the 
Council’s books because a resolution accepting and transmitting the stock is to be pre- 
sented at the October meeting of the Executive Committee. 

During the period under review, General Education Board Grant funds of $8,980.00, 
included in Exhibit A, were appropriated to the use of the Council; this amount did not 
exceed the maximum of $45,000.00 per annum permitted for such use. 

During the period under review, the Council purchased lots 57, 58, 59, and 60, known 
for purposes of taxation and assessment as lot 800, in square 157, improved by premise 
number 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D. C., for a total net pur- 
chase price of $257,434.96, as set forth in Exhibit D. A summary of the items included 
in such purchase price follows: 





Price of PIOPEIty . 2. eee eee eee ee eee eect eee etree een ee eeeeneeeess $250,000.00 
ele eS Ch a bb Gi Gig Web Wie plas ak aces Mimi KR ATS 2,510.56 
Taxes paid to June 30, 1950 OREREL RS 4d SER Es OE OME RaaO OER eee ae 1,457.07 
NS iso 56:60 5'00.8-600 50.8964 ONL KRK PEK O PORES Dabs ORNeERe ESO 316.00 
i oct ee eC ieee ei eCReS ba aS TORU RREECES OS ER ERR Rea eRe 1.00 
ike beso RGAE ECAR ONES CORKS OS EAE A SRe es eek ew eeeees 5.00 
0 Ls eps orale gms erie bed Makan es ee meee 3.20 
nn ddan o's 6 646 t ODS CCERSC ENE SERS 08 EUEEECD MOOS ENSE CRUDE 5.00 
Ge. bud cde ae kek eR aa i he Saw ik ES ea eee eee 10.80 
TE go a oe SEK OREMU NERO PREECE SE DARCERK ESE MASE e eee 130.00 
i i i a ed Re ee bod eh aE erie ae eE es 1.00 
Fire insurance for 3 years, coverage of $750,000.00. ..... 2.2.2... ccc eee e eee 2,743.13 
Extended coverage insurance, coverage of $750,000.00................00000- 375.00 


$257,557.76 
PW us eh bd een eke haces eked eee deehacinenkeamadunens eee 122.80 


$257,434.96 
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To provide funds for the purchase of the prerets. $148,998.40 was transferred from 


the Tests Merger Account—a special fund of the American Council on Education as set 
forth below: 


Transferred from Cooperative Test Service: 
Cash 


i tcahernée A CRKAERER SED ERASORKURE RR GE NORE SERae Roba de ban teaes $ 40,510.09 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F, maturity value $130,000.00.............. 104,360.00 
$144,870.09 
Transferred from Psychological Examination: 
560.504.0650 bERE REO READ adden ood Kets 586 REd Ode Cee eeeeRaees 4,128.31 
$148,998.40 





In addition the Council made temporary borrowings from the American Security and 
Trust Company in the form of a 90-day promissory note, dated April 20, 1950, in the face 
amount of $130,000.00 with interest at 344% per annum. This note was paid on June 8, 
1950, together with i interest of $582.88. 

A mortgage in the face amount of $175,000.00 with interest at 314%, payable semi- 
annually at April 20, and October 20, was executed with the American Security and Trust 
Company. Principal installments of 33, 500.00 each are payable semiannually commencing 
October 20, 1950, and running to, and including, October 20, 1959, and any remaining 
unpaid principal balance will be ‘payable at April 20, 1960. Additional payments on 
principal may be made in any multiple of $250.00 at any interest-paying date. Of the 
$175,000.00 mortgage, $70,000.00 was applied to the purchase price of the property and 
$105,000.00 is being held by the American Security and Trust Company in a special con- 


struction loan account and will be paid to the contractor as the remodeling work on the 
building progresses. 


A fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following-named officers and employees 
was presented for our inspection: 


Dr. George F. Zook, President 


Ny ee Cee ee A ee $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice-President....................... 5,000.00 
Mr. Frederick P. H. Siddons, Treasurer. ...........00.ccccceeee 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer................. ... 15,000.00 
Miss Helen C. Hurley, Assistant Treasurer..................... 15,000.00 


Policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation and fire insurance on 
furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $30,000.00. 

Contributions to the Special Fund Grants were confirmed to us by the donors with the 
exception of governmental contracts and minor amounts; the contracts with the govern- 
mental departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 

A summary of the Publications Division, as prepared by your Manager of Publications, 
showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at June 30, 1950, with future 


commitments and/or obligations, is presented in Schedule I. The summary indicates the 
following condition as of that date: 


OE Ee CCC Tee eT Terr TT $120,344.72 

SENIOR onic S baccguccancasizeseenineecut canvass 3 23,474.69 

PENIS cc. Sdind once bases ene euee ene kc ee ROG eet él 53,607.37 
ED Ava waccas cweke uh be baie saan ad eees ees .... $197,426.78 

Commitments and/or accounts payable.................. ee 25,328.44 
Balance 


Scala soliuis eels teu aed ma area ae -. eee. $172,098.34 


In addition to the above, $2,516.00 (cost) are invested in U.S. Savings Bonds, for 
the American Universities and Colleges handbook account. 
Respectfully submitted, 


F, W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CAsH RECEIPTS AND DisBuURSEMENTS—GENERAL FuNnD 
From July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
Associate members 
Constituent members : 
Institutional members . $113,115.00 


General Education Board—general support 8,980.00 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Research, CCA27338 
College Study in Intergroup Relations 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences: 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 982.54 


Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 20.45 
Commission on the Occupied Areas 769.23 
Committee on Intercultural Relations of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English 120.51 
Conference on Role of Universities in International Cooperation 207.70 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education 849.47 
Cultural Centers in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Rosario, Argentina, 
275.00 
Cultural Exchange Information Program 212.04 
Educational Survey of the Arabic-speaking Countries of the Near East, one 
.78 
Foreign Universities Project—handbook 137.75 
Inter-American Schools Service, SCC1641 4,175.00 
Manual on University and College Business Organization and Adminis- aan 
104.4 
Measurement Book 361.52 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations 89.25 
Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory Committee, N9onr93600 353.25 
Navy Scientific Personnel and Research—Task Order 1—Contract 
N7onr422 400.78 
Preparation of Brochure on Use of Test Results (Subcommittee, student 
personnel work) 24.39 
Revision Program, Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 5 
94 41.64 


1949 
Study of Personal Qualities and Interests Characterizing Successful 
Teachers 634.75 
Survey of Higher Education in Canton, Ohio 320.79 
Survey of the Selection Procedures of the Navy School of Music 169.23 
Survey of the University of Massachusetts at Fort Devens, Massachu- 


209.76 
ee Center on Social Security Administration 1,133.83 
rvices: 
Addressograph 
Editorial 


Telephone 1,045.71 9,796.29 22,409.31 


Other receipts: 
Publications Division, Administrative services $ 6,795.24 
Contingent: 
Survey of Higher Education in Canton, Ohio 
—honorarium for Vice-President 
Study of the Navy School of Music, U.S. 
Naval Receiving Station, Washington, 
D.C.—for services of Vice-President 
Survey of the University of Massachusetts 
at Fort Devens, Massachusetts, for spon- 
sorship of survey 
Survey of the selection procedures of the 
Navy School of Music—honorarium for 
services of Vice-President 


Less contribution: 
U.S. Office of Education—-share of expenses of dinner 
for British teachers 75.00 625.00 7,420.24 
Interest received on investments—General Education Board Grant 2,160.00 


Total Receipts—carried forward $154,084.55 
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Total Receipts—brought forward 








hebedetcdcuncectactenceea shaediaia ewes $154,084.55 
Cash and investments on hand, July 1, 1949: 
Cash: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
Sc secenkvdesceddnegecedenasesaassbed . $10,382.63 
Ps itch heeeteentbbees the $15,011.79 
Trametersed to BahiOt DW... oc cccccucces 15,011.79 —— 
General Education Board Grant funds.............. 500.00 $ 10,882.63 
Investments: 
General Education Board Grant funds: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1, 1954, maturity value 
NG 6s are bnGukd dba ode do Red eR Ganeeuheeaneeebeades 74,740.00 85,622.63 
$239,707.18 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative (net): 
Salaries: 
Dir tctcckeseaeed enawekeusanenuenesuaatenassuadannoues $ 18,000.00 
Ws 6.0 oA sdReECEONS CRbSRERNOCEENM RETR CHEESES ReeenES 11,283.00 
PES a: bKO RS 66k s 6 hakeeussddeeesécbnsesceuuaseduerarecuss 50,766.38 $ 80,049.38 
Travel Expenses: 
NG 6a obo: 6 ON Oe ek neues 64h heceseusneseisdaceeueNes $ 5,821.33 
NES 66: n edad ddecedeketeseunkeeueexée eas anenus 1,193.01 7,014.34 
ON sd Cen ei c, aaPnasediandenniaxseasiseenus <tuweccaneestanieeen 11,981.55 
ee I ns as a cated eee ee sed eubeeeeuueseuecnuneneneenes 1,859.08 
NS x ac oc eaddenedcactevdedscudekaauaeweneaoatauatedbaean’ 3,483.36 
EPP TT ere rr er Te Pre ree eee Pree 1,882.70 
General expense. ... 2.2... ecee cece cece ec ees cc ecerc een eeeeeseesseceneeeeecees 4,298.75 
Accountant's fee. . 1,500.00 
Retirement Annuities...............00.000- 13,682.88 
Furniture and Equipment. 475.44 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs: 
Addressographing and mimeographing.................000-eceeeee $ 1,711.72 
Ls cunedek seb asttebetdbebeskauh’eeeuenvenncureusedeant 2,216.29 
Ds LR akCA dtu 4 rkGKPEN HAN eRREReTkUede bbRebe ce wededeecees 3,585.13 
Ps nice cee vencdcecsaneedecdccukecateccseevessuccane 63.55 
$ 7,576.69 
la as.000i06n6n5.bben UedsbanneedewanecueGnensenenesennee 1,241.75 6,334.94 
Committees of Council: 
I 6 0645.060004660 00 cede ORWeRdeaReheeCanenee eee $ 796.45 
ES bo errand hehe od C6 KORE A ARE e bene own ue eu bo aee 2,626.72 
i Cn edad te eb sehebncbivecuvntenanesauceenwed 1,614.72 
PT ENS cite heeVetcacaled chads cueecddekekesawaerioendewee 1,210.65 
PL cbcewdiaae cae inedecndiny Aeuaeeeenteketewoadensavesemannae 3,365.19 9,613.73 
Other disbursements and transfers: 
Transfer of General Education Board Grant funds................... $ 8,980.00 
Ey Se PIs 6 6 6 0.80 ch ree che aendatdscceecccdcnenna 10,000.00 18,980.00 
Pe INN 68.60 60 Cie ead cieqeekeetecerndcdeudsendadeekecemuns $161,156.15 
Cash and investments on hand, June 30, 1950: 
Cash: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
CE ME, .ctveeicesacdwersacersesecwecncuces $10,131.03 
General Education Board Grant funds.............. 8,480.00 $ 18,611.03 
Investments: 
General Education Board Grant funds: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1954, maturity value 
QE seb kaeekeiecdeesdéacksenvecsacéiacabewebnnsess 59,940.00 78,551.03 
$239,707.18 
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Financial Statements 


EXHIBIT D 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH ReEcEIPtTs AND DisBuRSEMENTS—BUILDING FuND 


From July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 


RECEIPTS 


Transferred from American Council on Education—General Fund 
Transferred from Tests Merger Account: 
Cooperative Test Service: 
From cash on hand $ 40,510.09 
From sale of securities ar 104,360.00 


Psychological Examinations 


Loan from American Security and Trust Caan 
Refund, purchase price of building... . 
Interest on Building Fund investments sold. 


Total receipts 
Cash and investments on hand, July 1, 1949: 
Cash: 


American Security and Trust Company 
Investments: 


U.S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due July 1960, 
5.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Purchase price of building 
Less portion satisfied by mortgage 


Repayment of loan: 
Cash 


Interest on loan—American Security and Trust Company 
Expenses of building maintenance 


Total disbursements 


Cash on hand, June 30, 1950: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$144,870.09 
4,128.31 


$ 15,011.79 


20,257.50 


$257,557.76 


148,998.40 
130,000.00 
122.80 
136.86 


$289,258.06 


35,269.29 


$324,527.35 


70,000.00* $187,557.76 


$ 5,245.64 
20,394.36 
104,360.00 


130,000.00 


582.88 
1,452.04 


$319,592.68 


4,934.67* 
$324,527.35 


* A mortgage in the amount of $175,000.00 has been executed with the American Security and 
Trust Company. Of this amount $70,000.00 was applied against the purchase price of the building 
and the remainder, $105,000.00, is being held by the bank in a special construction loan account for 


payments to the contractor as remodeling work on the building progresses. 
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THE EpucaTionaL Recorp is published four times a year, in the months of 
January, April, July, and October, by the American Council on Education. It is 
indexed in the Education Index. 
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